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MEETINGS—_ 


As usual, we will be well represented at the Winter Conventions. While stocks 


in some lines, especially Fruits and H. T. Roses, are very limited, we are still able 


to offer a balanced assortment and will welcome an opportunity to quote on your 


Want List. 


~ 


This is a partial list of the Winter Conventions and those who will represent us. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERY MEN 


January 3 to 5, ct Kansas City 


E.S. Welch Harold Welch 
George Welch Eugene Welch 


Elmer Scott 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN 
‘January 4 and 5, at LaFayette 
sien ‘oe: . _ Pete Koontz 


ILLINOIS STATE NURSERYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


January 9 to 11, at Chicago 


E.S. Welch Harold Welch 
George Welch Pete Koontz 


Elmer Scott John Hall 
Carl Lumry 





6.5. Webch PRES. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


IOWA NURSERYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


January 12 and 13, at Des Moines 


E.S. Welch Harold Welch 
Joe Abrahamson Don Moffett 


OHIO NURSERY MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


January 18 and 19, at Columbus 
Pete Koontz 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN 


January 25 and 26, at Grand Rapids 


Pete Koontz 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SEE US AT THE WINTER 
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Editorial 





THE NEW YEAR. 


For many the entrance of 1945 is 
anything but a happy new year. The 
loss of relatives and friends saddens 
many homes, and the peril of those 
still at war is a concern to millions of 
others. 

Brighter is the prospect than a year 
ago that the coming year will see an 
end to hostilities and bring another 
yuletide season more meriting rejoic- 
ing. This hope is maintained by the 
steady advance of the Allies in both 
hemispheres, in marked contrast to 
the dismal aspect at this season in the 
past three years. 

But optimistic views of an early 
end of hostilities scarcely seem war- 
ranted, and 1945 will be largely a war 
year, with all which that implies in 
reference to the problems and per- 
plexities of the nursery business. 
Shortages, restrictions and regulations 
will continue, some unabated and a 
few perhaps more stringent. The new 
year will require planning and fore- 
thought in order that operations and 
service may be kept up in the same 
degree as in the past year. 

With hope in our hearts and with 
a brighter prospect ahead, the indus- 
try sets out on another year with stout 
courage and sturdy persistence. 





TREND OF WAGES. 


Though present wage rates will be 
subject to some postwar changes in 
all probability, those nurserymen who 
look for a return of old cost levels 
neglect certain trends. These were 
discussed in the latest A. A. N. news 
letter, as follows: 

“Wages in the nursery industry 
are governed by wages in competing 
industry and agriculture. The wage- 
hour law declares 40 cents per hour 
as a basic minimum wage, and with 
overtime involved, take home pay of 
industrial workers has risen some 
sixty-odd per cent since 1941. The 
War Labor Board considers any wage 
below 50 cents an hour as substand- 
ard. Hearings are currently being 
held on a bill which declares that any 


“Dappy 


New Year” 





The Mirror 





of the Trade 








wage below 65 cents is substandard. 
At the recent Denver convention of 
the National Farmers Union, a pro- 
posal was made for federal action to 
bring farm workers under social se- 
curity, national labor laws and the 
wage-hour act to the tune of a 60 
cents an hour wage minimum. Ac- 
tions of the War Labor Board for the 
past few months indicate a definite 
trend for higher wages, which while 
not affecting agricultural workers di- 
rectly have an important indirect ef- 
fect. In those areas where the War 
Food Administration has set stand- 
ards of minimum wages for cutting 
asparagus, picking peaches, etc., that 
wage or its equivalent immediately 
becomes the standard minimum wage 
for all agricultural workers. The 
trends of wages in industry must af- 
fect the wage trends in our business 
and must be considered in your plan- 
ning.” 





LIVING MEMORIALS. 


The momentum which has been 
achieved in the project to honor the 
heroes of this war by memorials of 
living plants should be a matter of 
much satisfaction to nurserymen. In 
various quarters the idea is being fos- 
tered, and the thoughts of others on 
this subject may stimulate us to fur- 
ther the sentiment for living memo- 
rials. The following page editorial in 
Nature Magazine for December is a 
happy expression of the thought that 
is growing in the public mind: 

In a classic letter left to be read after his 
death, the late Irvin Cobb asked that “the 
plain canister—nothing fancy there, please 
—containing my ashes shall be taken to 
Paducah, and that at the proper planting 
season a hole shall be dug in our family lot 
or elsewhere at Oak Grove and a dogwood 
tree planted there and the ashes strewn in 
the hole to fertilize the tree roots. Should 
the tree live that will be monument enough 
for me.” 

As a people we are gradually emerging 
from the era of equestrian statues and 
carved monolithic monstrosities. The cem- 
etery of today is a place of quiet beauty 
with commemorative plaques level with the 
ground and shaded by trees and brightened 
by flowers. Less and less is it regarded as 
necessary to compete in the size and fash- 
ioning of the granite that marks the final 
resting place of the departed. 

All over the world today, however, 
Americans are giving their lives as mem- 
bers of the fighting forces of our country. 
Wherever they have fallen, and wherever 
they lie buried, they are heroes who have 
given that last full measure of devotion. 
Many of them will remain in hallowed 
ground in Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
islands of the Pacific, just as the men who 
fell in World War I remained at Belleau 
Wood, Romagne and other American ceme- 
teries abroad. 


At home a grateful people in thousands 
of communities will wish to honor these 
heroes, to whom we cannot do honor 
enough. When the war is won we may ex’ 
pect a multitude of projects sponsored by 
cities and towns, veterans’ groups, civic 
organizations and others to raise monu- 
ments to those who will not return. What 
form will these take? Will we break out 
again in a rash of statues, obelisks and 
sculptural nightmares that please only the 
sculptors and the memorial committees? 
We trust not. 


There is a movement gathering momen- 
tum today that holds promise of more fit- 
ting memorials to war heroes than the past 
has vouchsafed their memories. It is the 
sentiment for living memorials. It is a 
movement that is spontaneous, fostered by 
no one organization, although here and 
there the idea has resulted in the formation 
of an official commission on war memorials. 
Proposals include memorial buildings at 
educational institutions, stadia and other 
structures and establishments of practical 
character. To us, even more appropriate 
are the many proposals for memorial for- 
ests and tree-shaded avenues dedicated fo 
the war dead. 


Already communities are moving to make 
some part of outdoor America a memorial 
to the heroes of this war. In several states, 
cities and towns have already started the 
creation of memorial forests that will live; 
that will shelter and provide havens for the 
sons and daughters of those who fell. Else- 
where proposals are being made for preser- 
vation of areas in wild parks, where beauty 
and utility may live together in perpetual 
memory of those such areas honor. 

After World War I the American Tree 
Association, under the leadership of the 
late Charles Lathrop Pack, urged the plant- 
ing of individual memorial trees, groves of 
trees and small forested areas. Thousands 
of trees were so planted, dedicated and 
registered. The idea of living memorials 
is not new but it has been proved sound. 
Perhaps unfortunately, no such inspira- 
tional and noncommercial organization 
leads the way today, although millions of 
lovers of the outdoors, through organiza- 
tions to which they belong, are more and 
more urging that memorials of World War 
II be living ones. 


To this we should like to add our voice. 
Whether it be park or forest, wildlife sanc- 
tuary or memorial avenue, we believe that 
those who have given all that was in their 
power to give would say that it was “mon- 
ument enough.” 





MAIL COPY EARLY. 


Present printing conditions 
require that more time be given 
for putting current issues of the 
American Nurseryman through 
the press. So if you send ma- 
terial for either the advertising 
or the news columns of the 
January 15 issue, please mail in 
time to reach this office by 


January 10. 


























JANUARY 1, 1945 


Better Facts and F igures 


Thinking together on some of our 
problems is often helpful to us all. It 
so happened that on the very day 
that I was asked to make this talk I 
had been discussing with our nursery- 
man foreman the cost on a planting 
we had just completed. I stated to 
him that we had underestimated the 
labor involved and instead of two 
days’ work we had actually used up 
three days. “Yes,” he replied, “but 
you still made good money on that 
job.” 

I shall try to outline for you essen- 
tial facts and figures which we have 
found valuable in our work and show 
you how you can do the same if you 
feel the need or are curious to learn 
from which phases of your work you 
realize the greatest profit. 

We run at the present time a prac’ 
tically 100 per cent retail landscape 
nursery, and it is about the facts and 
figures of such a business that I wish 
to talk. 

In considering this subject, the first 
thought which came to my mind and 
probably to yours was this: Is there 
a need in our profession for more 
facts and figures than most of us al- 
ready have? Before this meeting I 
gave slips to six of our members ask- 
ing the following: How many 2-inch 
elm trees should a crew of five men 
plant in a 9-hour day and what should 
the selling price be? The answers 
varied widely; and the highest selling 
price quoted was twice the lowest. 

Now let us consider some of the 
reasons for these variations. 

1. Supply. If one of these men is 
long on this size and variety, he is 
likely to make a lower price. 

2. Wage rates vary. If they are in 
different localities, there may be quite 
a difference in the wages which these 
men pay. 

3. Soil, fertilizer, etc. Each answer 
may have included or may not have 
included this extra material. 

4. Replacement guarantee. If it is 
one man’s practice to replace stock 
which fails to grow, naturally his 
price must be higher than the one 
who does not give this guarantee. 

5. Profit. 

These are but a few of the vari- 
ables which may enter into the selling 
price of our merchandise, and each of 
the members giving me these answers 





Paper presented by Charles Hawks, Jr., 
Hawks Nursery Co., Wauwatosa, Wis., at 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 


By Charles Hawks, Jr. 


may be right so far as his individual 
operations are concerned. 

Now here are some more questions. 
Do you know whether it is more eco- 
nomical for you to grow the plants 
you sell or to purchase them from a 
wholesaler? Asking this question an- 
other way, is it profitable for you to 
grow some plants and unprofitable to 
grow others? From what material or 
type of work do you realize your 
greatest profit? , 

If you can answer these questions 
honestly and fairly, then you must 
have collected and studied the figures 
you have accumulated in your busi- 
ness operations. If you cannot an- 
swer these questions, perhaps by re- 
ferring to and studying the records 
you have been forced to keep for in- 
come tax purposes you will be able to 
get a general idea as to what many of 
your costs have been. Many of the 
figures to be found in the ledger of a 
well conducted business contain hid- 
den costs, which may be found by 
breaking down these items. 

One of the largest of these items 
is labor and in my mind more impor- 
tant than any other. Of no value 
whatever is any item of merchandise 
unless we have the labor necessary 
to place it properly in the purchaser's 
possession, a fact which at the pres- 
ent time we realize more fully than 
at any time in the past. 

In our company’s work each of our 
men turns in a weekly time-card 
showing by half-hour intervals just 
what type of work he has done for 
that week. This card is keyed to 
show the following types of work. 

1. Work in the nursery of all 
kinds, planting, trimming, digging, 
etc. 

2. Storing stock in 
grading, labeling, etc. 

3. Filling orders to go out. 

4. Work away from the nursery. 

5. Trucking, hauling materials to 
nursery for resale. 

6. Delivery to purchaser. 

From these records, besides being 
able to show what wages are taxable 
for social security purposes, we get 
important percentage figures on our 
different types of work operations. 

Even with these figures our labor 
costs are still too general; so to estab- 
lish more detailed labor and other 
costs, additional figures must be ob- 
tained on all orders which leave the 
nursery, whether for delivery only, 
planting or service work. These are: 

1. The time required to load the 


warehouse, 


plants, soil, tools, etc., on the truck 
and to check the load so that nothing 
needed on the job is left behind. 

2. The time consumed in reaching 
the job or first delivery stop. 

3. Actual time spent on the job. 

4. Time lost between jobs or de- 
livery stops if more than one order 
is carried on the truck. 

5. Time used to return to the nurs- 
ery from job or the last stop. 

6. Other materials used than those 
listed on order, such as soil, fertilizer 
and seeds. 

It may seem that this involves a lot 
of red tape, but it is a matter of only 
a few seconds for, the foreman or de- 
liveryman to fill out these answers 
when printed or stamped on each in- 
voice or work order. 

To find costs for the stock you 
grow requires more detail and super- 
vision, but can be done with less 
bother and expense than one might 
assume. 

Now, after we have all this diver- 
sified information, how shall we use 
it and what good does it do us? As 
you all too well know, there are at 
least three long winter months in 
which time often hangs heavily on 
our hands and in which we can do 
but little productive work. This is 
the time to go over these figures and 
get some interesting enlightenment on 
your past year’s operations. By sort- 
ing your orders into groups of simi- 
lar kinds you soon find how much the 
average labor was for the planting of 
one tree, one shrub or one evergreen. 
Larger orders give you costs of plant- 
ing on greater quantities. While it is 
unlikely that two orders of identical 
material will be found to have the 
same labor cost, the average does give 
you the information for which you 
are looking. 

With this information, tables 
should then be made showing just 
what it does cost to plant a 2-inch 
elm, ten trees of this size, twenty-five 
and 100. In the same way tables are 
made for evergreens, shrubs, peren- 
nials and other plant materials, as 
well as lawn and seeding operations. 

You will note that I have not given 
you any actual facts or figures as to 
what we have found these costs to be. 
Each nurseryman or landscape con- 
tractor, I believe, will find his costs 
different from his competitor's, espe- 
cially if he operates in a different lo- 
cality. We know from our experi- 
ence that, because of different soil 
conditions in certain sections of Mil- 
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waukee, a planting for one client may 
take twice as long to install as an 
identical planting for his neighbor a 
few blocks away. 

We do know, without having 
checked over our figures for the past 
year’s work, that with older men car- 
rying the load which younger and 
more active ones have in the past, the 
time now required to do a certain 
piece of work is somewhat greater 
than that required two or three years 
ago. To compensate for this, how- 
ever, with fewer men a closer super- 
vision can be given, with a resulting 
more efficient use of this labor. If 
you have not checked any work late- 
ly, but are using the experience of a 
few years back, it may pay you to do 
so. 
While all of these various figures 
regarding labor cost are essential if 
we are to take the guess out of our 
price list and quotations, there is still 
one other most important cost which 
cannot be overlooked and that is 
overhead. This is the item one is 
prone to overlook or disregard espe- 
cially when quoting noncompetitive- 
ly. In nine cases out of ten this is 
probably the way we figure: First we 
add up the wholesale cost of the 
plants to be used. Taking an imagi- 
nary case, let us call this cost $625. 
Next we estimate what other ma- 
terials will be needed, such as soil, 
and find this to be $50. We then esti- 
mate the labor required and think it 
should be $125. This gives us a cost 
of $800. 

Now what should we put in for a 
profit? Fifty per cent of the plants’ 
cost should be reasonable; so we add 
this $312.50 to the $800 and get 
$1,112.50. For the amount of stock 
involved this appears a little high; so 
we use $250 instead, and get $1,050. 
Well, we think if we can get this 
price down to less than $1,000 we 
may have a better chance to land the 
job, especially as some of our com- 
petitors may have more of the stock 
called for than we have. We still 
think our profit should not be less 
than $250, but perhaps we have esti- 
mated the labor a little high and will 
not use so much soil as we figured. 
So we submit a price of $1,000. 

In a few days we learn that we have 
been “lucky” enough to land this job 
and, when it comes to planting, find 
our original estimate was about right, 
and we credit ourselves with a profit 
of $200. This happens, though, to be 
gross and not net profit, and there's 
a world of difference. Deduct our 
overhead on this job and this profit 
may shrink so much that, had we used 
our manpower on other work, we 
should have been much better off 
without it. 


It is just this kind of figuring our 
foreman used when he made the 
statement I mentioned at the start. 

Overhead includes all the indirect 
costs which cannot be charged di- 
rectly to each job. It includes such 
items as office expense, rent, taxes, in- 
surance, advertising, truck operation, 
depreciation and others peculiar to 
each line of business. When you get 
home or when you fill out your next 
income tax return, total all these fig- 
ures and compare the result with 
your direct labor cost. I believe you 
will find that the sum of these over- 
head items will nearly equal that 
which you paid out for labor. If 
therefore you pay a man $1 per hour 
and he works for ten hours on a job, 
his work has cost you, not $10, but 
rather $20, and you will make no 
profit on his work unless you charge 
more than $2 per hour. 

From the above statement I do not 
wish to leave the impression that it is 
always advisable to charge this rate 
of overhead to each individual job, 
but unless the sum of the markup on 
material and labor totals more than 
the wages you pay, you will not show 
a net profit at the end of the year. 
This is especially true in these days 
of labor scarcity. When labor is plen- 
tiful and extra help can be taken on 
or laid off as needed, then this high 
percentage may not hold true, and 
what you receive for labor over and 
above that paid can be more flexible. 

Our profession involves a lot of 
lost motion, whether in the nursery 
itself or in filling orders. It is not like 
the machine shop where a man works 
steadily at one machine and one job 
all day long. So, if you pay a man $1 
per hour, the cost of actual produc- 
tive labor you will probably find -in- 
creases to $1.15 per hour because of 
changing from one job or operation 
to another. 














Edward Eschrich. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


What I have briefly outlined here 
is a simple method by which anyone 
operating a nursery such as ours may 
obtain more cost figures. I do not 
know how workable or practical they 
may be for others. At least, if you 
wish to find similar facts of your own, 
you will find it an interesting and 
probably useful study. 





POSTWAR ROAD BUILDING. 


The highway aid road bill which 
recently passed Congress authorizes 
a 3-year plan for postwar highway 
construction amounting to $1,500,- 
000,000 to be matched by the states. 
Funds are to be apportioned on a 
basis of one third for population, one 
third for area and one third for pres- 
ent post road mileage. This legisla- 
tion will immediately stimulate plan- 
ning for the postwar road construc- 
tion program. The bill carried no 
provision for roadside planting. 





NO FREIGHT RATE RISE. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has extended for another year 
the suspension of the emergency 
freight rate increases which was to 
have expired January 1. 

Extension of the suspension, rather 
than cancellation of the increases, 
which averaged about 4.75 per cent, 
leaves the door open for the carriers 
to go to the commission later, should 
conditions warrant it, to seek restora- 
tion of the increases. 

This is the first time the suspension 
has been extended for a period long- 
er than six months. The rate increases 
were granted for the duration early 
in 1942. The freight rise was first sus- 
pended May 15, 1943. 





EDWARD ESCHRICH. 


Reelected vice-president of the 
Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association 
last month, Edward Eschrich entered 
business in 1921 with seven acres of 
land, on which he grew general nurs- 
ery stock and cut flowers, after spend- 
ing nine years as a truck gardener. 
His son became a partner six years 
ago. They operate as the Wayside 
Nurseries, 1630 West Good Hope 
road, Milwaukee, Wis., the title used 
for the past seventeen years. Addi- 
tions last year brought the total to 
seventy-two acres in their nursery. 
Their operations are confined to 
growing nursery stock for wholesale 
and the production of cut flowers for 
the wholesale market, but last year 
some acreage was devoted to farm 
produce for the war effort. A brother, 
William Eschrich, operates separately 
under the name of Eschrich’s Nurs- 
ery, also at Milwaukee. 
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Fruit Characteristics in Rose F amily 


PART III 


In this last article on the identifica- 
tion of cultivated plants of the rose 
family in winter, I expect to clear up 
a few odds and ends, as many as space 
permits. Remarks that could be writ- 
ten, for instance, on the probable 
origin of the thorns of the roses 
themselves would interest many read- 
ers, no doubt, but the subject may 
well wait awhile because it does not 
necessarily belong in these pages. 
These thorns are too well known to 
require description. It seems useless 
to add that they have an entirely dif- 
ferent origin from those of haw- 
thorns, quinces, pears and the like, 
all of which hark back to the adapta- 
tion of branchlets. The rose and 
blackberry thorn has much in com- 
mon with a leaf, or rather, with fused 
and transformed leaves. 

A keen reader will experience little 
difficulty in identifying the fruit of 
most cultivated rosaceae on the 
strength of the outline of the flower 
presented in my first article in the is- 
sue of December 1, 1944. It stands 
to reason, for instance, that cherries, 
plums, peaches, almonds and their 
near of kind (subfamily prunoideae) 
yield fleshy fruits with a large pit. 
Fruits of this sort seldom persist on 
the branchlet, so that they are of lit- 
tle account for winter work. The rea- 
sons why these fruits fail to persist 
are obvious; they are voluminous as a 
rule, decompose easily and, being 
borne upon weak “legs” in a lateral 
position, they are readily pushed out, 
and ultimately ejected by the growth 
in diameter that takes place in the 
supporting branchlet. Considering 
that everybody is familiar with 





Figure 1. a, Dried fruit of Prunus al- 
leghaniensis; b, fruit of service tree (sor- 
bus), cut across in c; d, fruit of cotoneaster; 
e, hip of rose without withered petals, with 
achene in e’. 


packed dried plums, I feel inclined to 
apologize for showing here (figure 1 
a) even so little as the mummified 
fruit of the common Prunus alleghan- 
iensis. 

The fruit of apples, pears, service 
trees, quince and, generally speaking, 
of the plants of the subfamily po- 
moideae, all share a common pattern, 
which is basically that of the edible 
apple. The remnants of the flower, 
the sepals particularly (that is, the 
appendages of the outermost whorl 
in the flower) persist as a rule at the 
top of the fruit, which is known in 
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Figure 2. a, Fruit (pome )of Malus sub- 
lobata; b, typical pattern of an apple cut 
across; c, fruit of Malus zumi; d, fruit (cut 
across) of Japanese quince (chaenomeles). 


technical language as a pome. Such 
remnants are permanent and conspic- 
uous in certain apples (Malus sublo- 
bata, for instance, figure 2 a), but are 
cast off in others (Malus zumi, for 
example, figure 2 c), leaving behind 
a peculiar scar, mostly roughened by 
tiny cracks around a darker and 
deeper central pit. The shedding of 
the remnants of the flower is an im- 
portant character in this group and is 
used in the keys of standard manuals 
to set out the species, if not all the 
hybrids of the so-called section sor- 
bomalus. The apples in which this 
shedding takes place are of common 
occurrence among the flowering crabs 
and, being borne as a rule upon long 
“legs” (peduncles), are easily mis- 
taken for fruits wholly unrelated to 
the usual run of apples. Their true 
nature is quickly revealed by taking 
a section at mid-fruit, which bares 
(figure 2 b) the peculiar well known 
apple pattern. This pattern also oc- 
curs in the Japanese quinces (figure 
2 d), but here the seeds are numer- 
ous and the cells themselves much 
larger. In the service tree (sorbus) 


By Leon Croizat 


the cells tend to be five, which is the 
normal number in this alliance, but it 
seldom happens that they all develop 
(figure 1 b, c) to the same degree. A 
similar abortion of cells frequently 
occurs in cotoneasters, which can 
readily be identified (figure 1 d) on 
account of their carrying their fruits 
close to the supporting branchlet. 
The fruit of a hawthorn, too, has a 
variable number of cells and can 
hardly be sectioned as easily as an 
apple, because the seeds are incased 
within a bony coat. Occasionally, the 
hip of a rose simulates the fruit of the 
plants in the pomoideae (figure 1 
e, e'), but the numerous hard pits 
(achenes) it contains promptly tell 
the story. It is worth noticing that 
inasmuch as these fruits are borne at 
the very end of the twig, or spur, they 
all tend to remain in place long after 
the leaves have been shed and come 
in handy for determination in late fall 
and early winter. In certain cases the 
“leg” that bears the fruit persists 
after the fruit has been thoroughly 
decomposed by sharp frosts and shed, 
and may yet furnish a good character 
to identify certain flowering apples in 
late winter. 

The fruits of the spiraea group 
(subfamily spiraeoideae) are long- 
lasting on the average and, precisely 
as one would expect from the struc- 
ture of the flowers, are quite unlike 
apples in aspect. In the ninebark 
(physocarpus), for example, the ves- 
sels holding the seeds (carpels) are 
comparatively large and chaffy (fig- 
ure 3 e), so that the fruit has a 
“popped out” appearance. It fre- 





sory 


Figure 3. a, Achene of potentilla; b, 
ragged fruit of the same; c, complete fruit 
of the same; d, fruit of jet-bead (Rhodo- 
typos scandens); e, fruit of ninebark (phy- 
socarpus); g, same seen from above and 
open; f, fruit of spiraea, with scar in s. 
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quently happens in this group that 
less than five carpels come to full ma- 
turity (figure 3 g), but differences in 
details of the kind are not likely to trap 
an experienced observer. In the 
spiraeas the arrangement is basically 
the same as that prevailing in the 
ninebark (figure 3 f), but the car- 
pels are mostly regularly developed 
and smaller. In all these fruits the 
outer lobes of the flower (sepals) may 
be missing altogether, leaving behind 
a characteristic circular scar (figure 
3 f, s) easily interpreted at its true 
value by anybody who knows the 
flower. 

Care should be taken not to confuse 
the fruits of the spiraea group with 
those of the plants in the saxifrage 
family (saxifragaceae). As it will 
readily be seen, the fruit of Jamesia 
americana (figure 4 a), a saxifraga- 
ceous shrub, simulates nearly to per- 
fection that of the largest spiraeas. 
Less easily misread is the fruit of a 
hydrangea (figure 4 b), because it 
has only two carpels and broad, small 
. sepals (figure 4 b, s) set very high 
upon the body of the fruit. Unlike 
the plants in the spiraea group, the 
members of the saxifragaceae just 
mentioned have opposite leaves, so 
that a glance at the twig promptly 
rectifies the wrong deductions one 
might be tempted to make on the 
strength of the looks of the fruit. 
Moreover, the carpels tend to be two 
to four in the saxifragaceae, five to 
many in the rosaceae. The number 
of the carpels cannot be taken with- 
out a grain of salt, of course, seeing 
that jamesia and physocarpus, for in- 
stance, which belong to different fam- 
ilies, may well both have three car- 
pels. In conclusion, the fruits of the 
saxifragaceae parallel rather closely 
those of the rosaceae in the main lines 
of their evolution, and in the former 
family an apple, so to speak, also ap- 
pears in the flesh (figure 4 c) of the 
common gooseberry. It should be 
noticed that disc and glands are as 
much a feature of the saxifragaceous 
as they are of the rosaceous flower, 
which reveals how mistaken are 
those who neglect these organs in 
their studies of floral structures. De- 
spite apparent differences of a seem- 
ingly far-reaching nature, all kinds of 
flowers and fruits are built much 
along the same lines. This principle 
is fundamental, and pomological 
studies undertaken in disregard of it 
will never lead anyone far, much as 
he may labor in the investigation of 
specialized issues. 


The fruit of the graceful exochorda 
was figured in my article in the De- 
cember 15 issue. Most characteristic 
in winter among the cultivated mem- 


bers of the subfamily, rosoideae is 
the jet-bead (Rhodotypos scandens, 
known to most textbooks as Rhodo- 
typos kerrioides) on account of its 
shiny black achenes (vessels holding 
but one seed), which burst out of the 
flower-wrappers (figure 3 d) and 
stand up like the proverbial sore 





Figure 4. a, Fruit of Jamesia americana; 
b, fruit of hydrangea; c, fruit of goose- 
berry. 


thumb. The fruit of potentilla, on 
the contrary, may prove to be decep- 
tive to the unwary. This fruit looks 
at its best (figure 3 c) like that of 
the jet-bead, minus the “beads,” but 
when it gets ragged and loses its ap- 
pendages (sepals), it somewhat re- 
sembles the head of some tiny daisy 
or chrysanthemum (figure 3 b) on 
account of certain brownish tips 
standing up in its center amid stiff 
hairs. These tips are not dried flow- 
erlets, of course, such as would be 
found in the daisy family (com- 
positae). They are abortive achenes, 
which when fully developed (figure 
3 a) are readily recognized for what 
they are. It can also be seen that, were 
they incased within a juicy coat, these 
achenes would indeed befit the head 
of a blackberry. Speaking of black- 
berries and raspberries, which all be- 
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Figure 5. A, Twig of tupelo (Nyssa syl- 
vatica), the scar of the abortive end of the 
branch in e, of the fruit cluster in s. B, 
Free-grown shoot of buckthorn (Rhamnus 
cathartica) in p; spurs of same in m and n. 
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long to the subfamily rosoideae like 
potentilla, I may add that certain sub- 
genera of rubus are characterized by 
the manner in which.the achenes fall 
off, whether in a lump altogether or 
separately. Without forcing the mat- 
ter too far beyond the purview of this 
general article, it can be stated that 
the former tend to evolve like straw- 
berries, the latter like potentillas. 
Pomologists who neglect tendencies 
leave behind some of the best tools 
of their trade. 

Many are the plants which can be 
confused with the rosaceae when only 
buds are available for study, so that 
it proves impossible to cover every 
possible contingency of error in these 
short pages. All I may hope to do is 
to tender certain pointers, based upon 
shrubs and trees hardy in Massachu- 
setts, urging that a keen student 
should train himself above all to see 
the rosaceae as they truly are; that is, 
as a whole. Although very variable 
in detail, this family bears an imprint 
of its own, which is precisely what I 
have tried to bring out first and fore- 
most. Unfortunately, it proves im- 
possible to put all the details of this 
imprint into the straightjacket of 
writing. 

The tupelo (nyssa) has the knotty 
growth of certain apples (figure 5 a), 
but bears only one falsely apical bud, 
standing by the scar (figure 5 a, e) 
left by the abortive end of the branch- 
let. The marks of the fallen-off clus- 
ters of flowers or fruits (figure 5 
a, s) are flush with the wood and in 
nearly every case altogether smooth. 
Moreover, a good length of twig of 
Nyssa sylvatica has a peculiar wiry 
feeling of its own, the like of which 
is found in no apple. 

The buckthorns in the vicinity of 
Rhamnus cathartica suggest plums 
very closely on account of both their 
habit and bark. However, free- 
grown shoots (figure 5 b, p) end in 
a short sharp thorn clasped between 
two subopposite buds of a peculiar 
pattern. Growth of this kind can be 
identified without difficulty, but con- 
siderable risk of error attends the 
study of short lateral spurs (figure 5 
b, m, n) ending or not in a spine. Ma- 
terial of the kind suggests apples and 
pears most closely and should indeed 
never be collected for winter identi- 
fication; it can be recognized only by 
intangibles of color and aspect which 
defy precise description. The ma- 
jority of the buckthorns in the fran- 
gula affinity (figure 6 a) look much 
like shrubby true cherries, down to 
the lenticelled bark, but have buds 
with soft, thickly hairy scales of a 
pale brown color which no one is ever 
apt to confuse with anything else. 
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The scar left by the abortive end of 
the branchlet (figure 6 a, e) is readily 
spotted, moreover, and the buds, api- 
cal as well as lateral, are not clustered 
as is customary with cherries. 


The sweetleaf (Symplocos panicu- 
lata) is not likely to remind a trained 
eye of a plum, despite its size and 
much-branched manner of growth. 
Should it ever do so, the characters 
of the twig are enough to settle the 
matter (figure 7 a, s, e) in short order. 
The bark of the wood of the year is 
slightly granular and pale and bears 
scattered hairs; the buds are low, sin- 
gle and pale brown and sit above a 
comparatively large halfmoon-shaped 
scar; the usual apical scar is marked, 
all of which is quite unlike plums and 
cherries. 

The deciduous hollies have a com- 
paratively light smooth bark, which 
rules out the probability that they can 
easily be confused with rosaceous 
plants. True, the shadbush (amelan- 
chier) has a pale bark, too, but its 
pattern is somewhat meshy and on 
this account altogether unique. Less 
obvious are the characters of the 
twig (figure 7 b) of such species as 
the black alder (Ilex verticillata), for 
instance. Despite the presence of the 
customary apical scar (figure 7 b, e) 
the apical buds may indeed suggest a 
plum to the inexperienced eye. How- 
ever, in the great majority of the 
plants of this affinity the lateral buds 
do not sit right atop the leaf scar, but 
tend to come out of the twig itself 
(figure 7 b, t) at an angle, being often 
separated from the leaf scar by the 
remnants (figure 7 b, m) of the per- 
sistent fruit-cluster. This angular 
habit is possibly one of the best char- 
acters for the winter identification of 
ilex and nemopanthus. Naturally, 
hollies with persistent leaves can 
never be confused with rosaceous 
shrubs. 

Twigs of certain ericaceous plants, 
witness Vaccinium corymbosum, have 
a purplish color in winter and slen- 
der pointed buds (figure 6 b, m, n) 
such as might convey a hint of aronias 
and thornless roses. However, this 
same vaccinium is unmistakable in 
its own right when studied from a 
twig (figure 6 b, 1) that carries flower 
buds. These buds are rounded and 
have at their base broadly triangular 
pointed scales, quite unlike anything 
found in the rose family. 

These examples are by no means 
final, for it could still be possible to 
mistake a twig of currant (ribes) for 
a scrappy branchlet of aronia or ame- 
lanchier. In all these plants the bud 
is pointed and single. Here the color 
is decisive, on the whole, because the 
bark of currants tends to be pale, to 


shred and crack, and the bud scales 
are light brown, even greenish to yel- 
low. The enumeration could be ex- 
tended indefinitely, of course. But it 
is now up to the keen reader to do a 





Figure 6. A, Twig of Rhamnus frangula, 
the scar of the abortive end in the branch- 
let in e. B, Twigs of Vaccinium corym- 
bosum; flower-bearing buds on twig ], leaf- 
bearing buds on twig m, with magnified bud 
in n; scar of the abortive end of the branch- 
let in e. 


bit of scouting of his own. That we 
always understand best, and recollect 
longer, which we see with our own 
eyes. 





FRANK SNEED A GRANDPA. 


J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., president of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, has a grand- 
daughter, Julia Hope Bloss, born No- 
vember 1, at Douglas, Ariz. His 
daughter, Madaline, was married, No- 
vember 2, 1943, to Lt. R. R. Bloss, 
Jr., an instructor in the army air corps. 

His son, Jack, is now stationed at 
El Centro, Cal., and has been a ma- 
rine flyer for over a year. He has 
been expecting orders to ship to the 








Figure 7. A, Twig of sweetleaf (symplo- 
cos paniculata), with typical leaf scar and 
bud in s. B, Twig of gray alder (Ilex ver- 
ticillata); remnants of -fruit clusters in m, 
lateral bud in t; scars of abortive ends of 
branchlets in e. 
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southwest Pacific for the past two 
months, but he may be at El Centro 
till early spring. 

“The demand for nursery stock in 
this section,” states Mr. Sneed, “has 
been great and would have been 
larger except that we have had sev- 
eral weeks of bad weather which dis- 
courages planting. Our labor situa- 
tion has been even worse than it was 
last spring, and we do not expect 
much improvement for the spring 
shipping season.” 





TEMPORARY WAR JOBS 
DON’T RISK II-C RATING. 


The selective service system in II- 
linois will conduct a campaign to ob- 
tain temporary labor for war pro- 
duction plants by recruiting farm 
labor which can be spared from agri- 
culture during the slack farm season, 
announces Col. Paul G. Armstrong, 
state director. 

“Farm registrants whe aie permit: 
ted by their local boards to accept 
temporary employment in either war 
production or on other farms in IIli- 
nois,” he said, “need have no fear 
that their II-C classifications will be 
jeopardized by their temporary 
transfer to industry or other farms. 
The only requirements are that they 
must first obtain approval of the 
county farm adviser plus a release 
from the local board and then return 
to their agricultural occupation on the 
date specified for such return. Failure 
to comply with these requirements 
subjects the registrant to reclassifica- 
tion. It is the local board’s responsi- 
bility, of course, to determine wheth- 
er or not the temporary release of a 
farm registrant would be in the best 
interest of the war effort.” 





FREEZE SOCIAL SECURITY. 


Among the bills passed at the close 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress and 
signed by the President was one freez- 
ing the present rate of the social se- 
curity tax at one per cent each for 
employer and employee, preventing 
the rise to two per cent as scheduled 
by the original law for January 1, 
1945. The President indicated that 
he signed the bill reluctantly and 
would urge an extension of the old 
age benefit system in a revision of the 
social security law by the new Con- 
gress, 





JOHN YOUDATH, formerly in 
the nursery business at Mentor, O., 
has returned to Beaumont, Cal., from 
a trip east with Mrs. Youdath. He 
purchased quantities of stock for a 
nursery recently started at Beaumont. 





Fads and Fashions in 


In the early days of this country, 
when the early settlers arrived and 
later as they worked and fought their 
way westward, the homes that they 
first had were merely shelters and a 
far cry from the structures we think 
of as home today. Their every effort 
went to sustain themselves, and 
though we can read of some of the 
women carrying with them cherished 
plants and seeds, ornamental plant- 
ing as we think of it today was far 
from the thoughts of our early an- 
cestors. Gradually, however, as the 
country did become settled and towns 
became permanent, so too did the 
homes become more permanent. But 
still any shrub or plant that might 
have been called a cultivated plant 
was kept solely for its medical value 
rather than its beauty. Roots, stems, 
. leaves and often flowers and fruits 
from many shrubs and herbaceous 
plants were brewed by the housewife 
for whatever medicinal treatment her 
family received. So we find that the 
earliest plants were not maintained 
in any esthetic sense at all. 

But a type of people such as the 
earliest settlers would not live for long 
in such an extremely frugal manner, 
and so we know before the Revolu- 
tionary war there were plants used 
for their ornamental value. The lilac, 
rose and bridal wreath were prob- 
ably the first to be used, for, as we 
know, they are most showy when in 
bloom and most tenacious in their 
growing habits. Quite possibly those 
families who did not have any of 
these plants might have thought of 
such planting as entirely a fad. Surely 
it was not a fashion in the early days 
to have many ornamental plants 
about the home and even the few 
that were used were not arranged in 
any such manner as we think of plant- 
ing today. 

Shortly after the Revolution and 
toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ornamental planting did begin 
to be found here and there on resi- 
dential properties, most noticeably on 
the larger ones. We even have rec- 
ords of planting plans being made at 
that time, but such plantings, I am 
confident, were thought of as a fad 
rather than anything else. But, as we 
know, the women of every century 


Talk on “Fads and Fashions in Plant- 
ings,” given by Laurence G. Holmes, vice- 
president of Coe, Converse & Edwards Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., at the recent meeting 
of the Wisconsin Nurserymen's Associa- 
tion. 


By Laurence G. Holmes 


have been conscious of style and 
fashion in clothing and in the fur- 
nishings of their homes, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that it was 
their interest that went beyond these 
more personal matters to the grounds 
of their homes. We do know that 
during the early 1800's home grounds 
began to have shade trees about them 
and shrubs and flower beds in the 
yards. There are old dwellings that 
still have the original trees and shrubs 
about them. Such plantings are in 
keeping with the type of architecture 
produced in those days and show the 
fashion that had been developed by 
that time. Each period thus reflects 
the fashion of the time, and gradually 
our plantings have been extended on 
home properties to foundation plant- 
ings about the house, plantings along 
the borders of the grounds and flower 
gardens and borders in selected areas. 
It has been unfortunate that the 
style in our landscaping procedure 
has not in general kept pace with the 
improvements in the architectural de- 
sign of our average-size homes. 
Many plantings that are done today 
could well have been done a century 
ago, so far as plant materials and ar- 
rangement go. It has been only in 
recent years that the small residence 
has been thought of as being a dis- 
tinct landscape problem. It seems to 
me that landscape men and nursery- 
men have been rather negligent in 
this matter. Too often, regardless of 
size, shape or location of a house, the 
same kind of planting has been effect- 
ed, with a result that we find many 
rows of planting monotonously similar 
in plant materials and arrangement. 
With the postwar era promising a 
tremendous boom in home building, 
it seems a suitable time for us to think 
about what can and should be done 
with this future planting. Many of 
the new home-owners will know 
much more about style and planting 
materials than people have in the 
past. They are not going to be satis- 
fied with haphazard planting arrange- 
ments and obsolete plants. It is time 
for nurserymen to realize that in 
every home there is a family of a cer- 
tain type and character. This family 
constitutes a definite problem in the 
planning of the grounds, just as it of- 
fered a problem in the planning of 
the house. Many men and women 
know as little about planning a house 
as they do about planning a landscape 
job; so lumber companies and build- 
ers have builders’ guides and plan 
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Planting 


books from which people can choose 
the style and size of house they want. 
Planning the grounds does not fall so 
easily into a system of plans and pic- 
tures as does home building, but it is 
certain that a carefully thought-out 
plan is needed if the home grounds 
are to be an attractive and useful part 
of that home. Each home, and the 
family there, is an individual prob- 
lem and must be treated as such. The 
planting of small home grounds is no 
longer a fad. It is an essential factor 
in good living. A new fashion, how- 
ever, must be developed in the design 
and planting of small homes from 
now on, so that each home will no- 
ticeably reflect these efforts. Such a 
fashion is long overdue, but surely 
not impossible to achieve. 





RECEIVERS APPOINTED. 


Ernest C. Clark and W. Edgar 
Porter have been appointed receivers 
for the purpose of winding up the 
business heretofore conducted by Er- 
nest W. Townsend, Jr., and L. Sher- 
man Townsend, partners, trading as 
E. W. Townsend Sons, Salisbury, Md. 
Creditors must file their claims by 
January 2. The Townsend brothers 
dissolved their partnership several 
months ago and have been conduct- 
ing business separately since. 





AWARD TO ALDERMAN. 


At the banquet during the first an- 
nual meeting of the Western Cana- 
dian Society of Horticulture, at Win- 
nipeg, November 9, the Stevenson 
memorial medal was presented to Dr. 
W. H. Alderman, chief of the divi- 
sion of horticulture at the University 
of Minnesota, in recognition of his 
contributions in horticulture to the 
northern great plains. 

Dr. Alderman is widely known for 
his many achievements in this work 
during his twenty-six years at the 
University of Minnesota, where he 
is also superintendent of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota fruit breeding farm. 
As the result of his work, many new 
berries and fruits have been intro- 
‘duced, which have added greatly to 
Canadian gardens. 





THE Whiteoak Nursery has been 
established at Ringgold, Ga., by 
Amous Dietz, C. L. Baggett and Gail 
H. Emberson. The first two formerly 
worked for the Cleveland Nursery. 
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New Jersey Shade Tree Meeting 


By P. P. Pirone 


The nineteenth annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Federation of Shade 
Tree Commissions, at the Essex 
House, Newark, December 6, at- 
tracted over 100 persons interested 
in shade trees from New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Washington, D. C. 
Among the well known out-of-state 
guests were Prof. Donald Welch, of 
Cornell University, and Raymond 
Landis, Old Greenwich, Conn., presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Tree Protec- 
tive Association. 

Reelected for another year were 
the following officers: President, Carl 
Witte, horticulturist for the Essex 
county park system; vice-president, 
William McIntyre, Morristown for- 
ester, and secretary-treasurer, Philip 
Alden, Kearny forester. The follow- 
ing were elected to the board of gov- 
ernors for a 3-year term: Ralph Kauft- 
man, Rutherford; Nelson T. Kessler, 
Trenton; Lawrence Young, Verona, 
and Henry Snyder, Haddonfield. 

Several important resolutions were 
adopted at the business meeting. 
These included one favoring the edu- 
cational reorganization set-up in New 
Jersey; a second, the initiation of a 
sound parkway program for the state, 
and a third, requesting short courses 
by the college of agriculture at Rut- 
gers University to train men in the 
maintenance of highway and park 
planting in the postwar period. 

All who attended agreed that the 
educational program was one of the 
best ever offered at an annual meet- 
ing of the federation. 

Recent developments in_ tree 
wound dressings were described by 
Dr. P. P. Pirone, of the New Jersey 
agricultural experiment station. Dr. 
Pirone reported that his recent re- 
search on tree paints showed that a 
mixture containing ninety-nine and 
three quarters parts of lanolin 
thinned in raw linseed oil and one 
quarter of a part of potassium per- 
manganate resulted in greater callus 
development when applied along the 
edges of artificially made wounds on 
American elm and Norway maple 
than any of the other materials tested. 
Because the permanganate is not sol- 
uble in the lanolin-linseed oil mix- 
ture, it must be dissolved first in a 
small quantity of acetone before be- 
ing added to the mixture. Among 
the tree paints found to be less ef- 
fective in stimulating callus tissue 
than the lanolin-permanganate mix- 
ture were orange shellac alone; nine- 


ty-nine and one-half parts of orange 
shellac and one-half part of a mono- 
potassium salt of traumatic acid (the 
wound hormone isolated by Dr. Bon- 
ner, of the California Institute of 
Technology); ninety-nine and one 
quarter parts of lanolin, one-half part 
of traumatic acid and one quarter 
part of phenyl mercury salicylate. 
All of the above with the exception 
of the latter, however, were found to 
increase callus development more 
than where no tree paint was applied. 

Plans for shade tree research by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in the postwar period were out- 
lined by Dr. Curtis May, formerly of 
the Dutch elm disease laboratory, 
Morristown, and now charged to 
guide federal research work on shade 
trees. He pointed out that little fac- 
tual information is available in the 
literature on the actual value of shade 
trees. 

“Too many practices and too much 
advice have been borrowed from the 
literature on fruit and forest prob- 
lems,” he said, “and although some 
of this material is helpful, much of 
it does ‘not hold for shade trees. For 
this reason we must embark on a 
sound research program specifically 
with shade trees, if we are to solve 
many of the problems in this field. 
The value of shade trees is such that 
more expensive treatments are justified 
in many instances as compared with 
fruit and forest trees.” 

Dr. May expressed the opinion that 
a coordinated program, assured of 
continuity and run by competent men, 
was the only way to approach the 
shade tree problems. He favors a con- 
centration of effort on a dozen im- 
portant problems rather than a “hit 
or miss” program on a larger num- 
ber of miscellaneous ones. One im- 
portant way of combating many tree 
diseases in the future will be the de- 
velopment of varieties or strains of 
trees resistant to a particular disease, 
he said. “A good start has already 
been made with such diseases as wilt 
of mimosa and blister rust of white 
pine,” he concluded. 

Dr. C. C. Hamilton, chief of the 
economic poisons section of the War 
Food Administration, described the 
duties of his office and reported on 
the availability of pest control ma- 
terials for the 1945 spraying season. 
According to Dr. Hamilton, there 
should be an adequate supply of most 
spray materials with the exception of 
rotenone, pyrethrum and _ nicotine. 


Inasmuch as most shade tree opera- 
tors would feel the shortage of the 
nicotine, which heretofore has been 
available, Dr. Hamilton described the 
reasons for the probable shortage next 
year. It is due in part, he said, to the 
using up of inventories of nicotine 
as a result of heavy infestations of 
lice on food crops in 1943 and 1944 
and the heavy codling moth infesta- 
tion in 1944. In addition, only nico- 
tine extracted from waste tobacco 
will be prepared in the coming year, 
whereas some leaf tobacco was avail- 
able for this purpose in previous 
years. Since shade tree operators will 
be able to obtain little nicotine in 
1945, they should begin to make plans 
for using more readily available sub- 
stitutes. 

E. L. D. Seymoyg, horticultural 
editor of the pom Home, pre- 
sented an interesting talk on the 
background and future plans of the 
living memorial idea. 

“Memorials of any sort express the 
human urge to honor heroes. Plans 
for establishing memorials always 
skyrocket after a war. A few of those 
established in the past are beautiful, 
some are ordinary and many are just 
ugly. 

“A memorial which is composed 
of weapons similar to those which 
caused the heroes’ deaths is certainly 
far from desirable. It seems utterly 
foolish to glorify such weapons,” he 
continued. 

“While the basic intentions of such 
memorials are good, it is far better to 
honor the dead by building more use- 
ful memorials. Living memorials pay 
tribute to the dead, are more beauti- 
ful and increase in value as the years 
pass. Parks, groves of trees, play- 
grounds and libraries are certainly 
much more worth while, and the peo- 
ple who use them are constantly re- 
minded of those who gave their lives 
for their country.” 

Mr. Seymour pointed out that the 
idea of living memorials has received 
the backing of horticultural groups 
and some federal and state agencies. 
He complimented the garden clubs 
of New Jersey and the New Jersey 
highway department for the establish- 
ment of the Blue Star drive on route 
29, along which hundreds of dog- 
woods are being planted to commem- 
orate New Jersey's war dead. 

At the luncheon, Dr. W. H. Mar- 
tin, dean and director of the New 
Jersey college of agriculturé and the 
experiment station, told of the part 
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that the American farmer has played 
in the war. He also described why 
he favored the present educational 
reorganization bills to be introduced 
in the next session of the New Jer- 
sey legislature. He stressed particu- 
larly that this reorganization was not 
related in any way with the recent- 
ly defeated constitutional revision 
amendment. 

Spencer Miller, Jr.. New Jersey 
highway commissioner, described the 
plans of his department in the con- 
struction of beautiful parkways. Mr. 
Miller pointed out that New Jersey 
was a pioneer in highway construc- 
tion. 

“We have been in the vanguard, 
up to yesterday, in the development 
of a good highway system,” he said. 
“We must now plan against the day 
of our return to civilized living. 

“A keystone of the policy of the 
state highway department is to set in 
motion a broad and comprehensive 
plan of parkway construction. With 
this end in mind, we have secured the 
. aid of one of the leading parkway 
architects in the country. Plans have 
already been drawn for the develop- 
ment of a 10-mile stretch of parkway. 
I am sure that once this stretch is 
completed, there will be no opposition 
to further construction, since the idea 
will sell itself to all who view it.” 


The new federal bill on road con- 
struction will be of great help in the 
New Jersey roadbuilding program, 
Mr. Miller said. The federal govern- 
ment will make $10,000,000 available 
each year for three years. This will 
be matched by a similar amount ap- 
propriated from state funds and will 
make in all a total of $60,000,000 for 
the 3-year roadbuilding program in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Miller pointed out that still un- 
touched is the Delaware River area 
from Trenton to Port Jervis. This im- 
portant natural resource should be 
fertile ground for future parkway 
and park development, he concluded. 


Three papers on important diseases 
of shade trees were presented. Edgar 
Rex, supervisor of plant pest control 
for the New Jersey department of 
agriculture, described the present 
status of the Dutch elm disease eradi- 
cation program in the state. Lack of 
labor and funds have greatly reduced 
the department's program. Cut elm 
wood allowed to stand in outdoor 
wood piles constitutes a greater men- 
ace to the spread of the disease than 
a standing devitalized tree. He urged 
municipal tree men, however, to de- 
stroy any standing dead or dying elm 
under their jurisdiction as soon as 
possible. Mr. Rex pointed out that a 
diseased tree harboring the beetles 











which transmit the fungus that was 
allowed to stand is suspected of being 
the source of infection for 112 other 
nearby elms. Sixty-eight per cent of 
these elms were within 300 feet of 
the tree known to have Dutch elm 
disease and to harbor infective 
beetles. 

Don Parker, senior entomologist 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, told of the destructive 
virus disease of elms, phloem necro- 
sis, which has already killed thou- 
sands of large elms in the middle west. 
Dr. Parker’s paper proved interesting 
to those present even though the dis- 
ease has not yet appeared in New 
Jersey. The audience was impressed 
with the necessity of being on the 
lookout for the disease and to report 
its presence to the proper officials im- 
mediately. 

Dr. James Walter, pathologist for 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, described his latest findings 
on the canker stain disease of the 
London plane tree. He was confident 
that the disease, which is serious in 
and around Camden and Philadelphia, 
could be brought under control by 
the following practices: 

1. The complete removal of badly 
diseased trees or surgical treatment of 
trees showing localized branch infec- 
tions. In the latter case it is necessary 
to remove at least three feet of the 
branch below the infected area. 

2. Avoid wounding of bark. 

3. Pruning London planes from 
December 1 to February 15 and us- 
ing no asphalt tree paint over the 
cuts during this period. 

4. When necessary, to prune be- 
tween February 15 and December 1 
and disinfect saws, ropes, climbing 
shoes, etc., by various means. 

5. For tree paint, use gilsonite var- 
nish containing two tenths per cent of 
phenyl mercury nitrate. 

Dr. Walter pointed out that the 
mercury compound is not now avail- 
able, but probably would be as soon 
as the war is over. 

One of the best papers of the en- 
tire meeting was presented by Ralph 
Kauffman, Rutherford municipal for- 
ester. It was based on Mr. Kauffman’s 
observations of street trees during the 
hurricanes of 1938 and 1944. 

“The best procedure with ques- 
tionable trees is to remove dangerous 
parts and allow the trees to stand 
until the following spring, at which 
time a final decision as to their dispo- 
sition can best be made. 

“The biggest headache for the mu- 
nicipal tree man is how to treat par- 
tially blown over trees,” he said. 

Of the 400 trees blown over in his 
territory, only one elm and two Lon- 
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don planes were involved, the remain- 
der being maples and lindens. Mr. 
Kauffman feels that any maple or 
linden blown over more than eight 
inches off normal should be removed. 
The roots of these two species do not 
grow under the curb, thus provid- 
ing no anchorage on the street side. 

“If we continue to plant shallow- 
rooted trees such as maples and lin- 
dens, we shall continue to have trou- 
ble in the future,” he said. 

Besides their inability to withstand 
high winds, Mr. Kauffman felt that 
Norway maples have the following 
additional undesirable qualities: 
They are extremely subject to aphis 
infestations, verticillium wilt, basal 
canker fungi, winter injury and root 
girdling. In addition, their roots lift 
sidewalks, and grass cannot be grown 
beneath the trees. 

The equipment necessary for an 
average shade tree department was 
listed by Richard Walter, Maplewood 
municipal forester. He also showed 
slides depicting some _ specialized 
equipment of great help to tree men, 
particularly after hurricanes. One 
piece of equipment that Mr. Walter 
now finds indispensable is a gasoline- 
powered chain saw which is easily 
handled by two men and which is 
capable of cutting across a 3-foot 
trunk in less than a minute. 

A demonstration on the use of this 
saw was held in a park just opposite 
the hotel after the meeting. 

Principal speakers at the banquet 
following the meeting were two 
wounded veterans of the Pacific cam- 
paign. Sgt. Jacob Peterson, Bayshore, 
N. Y., described his experiences as a 
gunner in a bomber on thirty bomb- 
ing and twenty-one reconnaissance 
missions. Sgt. Peterson was shot down 
three times during his period of ac- 
tive duty. 

Sgt. Lynden Tolls, Elmira, N. Y., 
told of his battle experiences on 
Guadalcanal and New Britain. 





BARNEY SPIWAK, who recently 
resigned his position with the Tow- 
son Nurseries, Towson, Md., is now 
in business for himself at Rumson, 


N. J. 


WALTER E. CAMPBELL, horti- 
culturist, Greensboro, N. C., has pur- 
chased a portion of the old John A. 
Young nursery farm, which was 
abandoned as a nursery at the death 
of Mr. Young in 1930. This excel- 
lent piece of nursery land is just three 
miles from his present nursery and 
will be used for shade trees, specimen 
broad-leaved evergreens, fruits and 
roses. Work of thinning blocks and 
transplanting to the new location has 
already begun. 
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Some Plants You Should Know 


I have chosen Sedum nevi to open 
this short series, not because it is the 
most beautiful or the most useful 
plant that will appear in the notes, 
but rather because it is the first on 
the list which I have been collecting 
during the past year. It might be well 
to say that this list is not of my own 
choosing. The names have been set 
down from time to time from letters 
which have come to this desk asking 
about the culture, appearance, his- 
tory, etc., of plants in which the cor- 
respondents were interested at the 
time. It occurred to me early in 1944 
that a few interesting articles might 
be made if these plants were set down 
as their names came to light. Since 
then, notes from various sources have 
been collected and I shall now attempt 
to present them to American Nurs- 
eryman readers, commencing with the 
present plant. The length of the 
series will depend largely upon its 
reception by readers. If you find the 
notes interesting and informative, I 
should be glad to hear from you; if 
you would prefer something else or a 
different presentation, word to that 
effect would be appreciated. 


Sedum nevi, a native of the eastern 
United States, from Virginia and II- 
linois south to Alabama, is one of the 
better stonecrops, be it viewed from 
the standpoint of the plant fancier 
or the maker of landscape pictures. 
It is one of the many cases of a plant 
of quite wide distribution in the 
early settled part of our country 
which long escaped the attention of 
even the botanists. The literature 
available does not say just when it was 
first found, though all agree that the 
Rev. R. D. Nevius was the discoverer. 
Meehan, writing in 1878, says that 
Dr. Nevius found it “on rocky cliffs 
near Tuscaloosa (Alabama) within 
the past twenty years.” It has there- 
fore been known to botanists less than 
a century, to gardens less than that 
and to most gardeners not at all. That 
is unfortunate, too, for it is one of 
the better sedums. 

It may be that gardeners, thinking 
of it as an ordinary stonecrop, have 
allowed it to shift for itself along 
with the indestructible weeds like S. 
acre and §S. album. If so, it is easy 
to understand why it is so seldom 
seen, because it wants watching over 
to a certain extent. The surest way 
to kill it that I know would be to put 
it in a dry, sunny place along with 
Sedum acre and allow the two plants 


By C. W. Wood 


to fight it out. I suspect that our 
native would be parched by heat and 
drought long before acre had a chance 
to overcome it. Here in northern 
Michigan it is always best in light 
shade where it never suffers for want 
of moisture. Given that treatment, it 
slowly spreads its pretty rosettes of 
pale green to glaucous spathulate 
leaves and in June sends up leafy 
flower stems to a height of three or 
four inches, bearing a simple cyme 
with spreading or recurved branches 
of white flowers. 


Praeger, who gives the species only 
one variety, beyrichianum, “a more 
diffuse and rather greener” plant, re- 
marked that he found “no variation 
in about ten plants which I have had 
from as many sources.” The more 
diffuse and rather greener form is of 
less landscape value than the type, 
according to my way of thinking, but 
there is, or at least was a few years ago, 
a decidedly red-leaved form in the 
trade which is a decided improvement 
over the type in certain situations. 
Both it and the type will bear inves- 
tigation by the neighborhood grower 
who is looking for unusual items that 
are not too hard to manage. 


Asperula Odorata. 


It is no doubt a handicap in a 
business way to have an absorbing 
love for the old, especially if that af- 
fection is aroused mostly because a 
thing is old. That is one reason some 
plantsmen, including this one, never 
make much money from their labor. 
But there is a certain satisfaction that 
comes to us which the money-maker 
will never know; so we are contented. 
But once in a while we find an old 
plant that makes us mortey and that 
is double contentment. Woodruff is 
one of the latter. 

The first reference I find to it in 
the literature is in a Saxon leech-book 
of 1000 A. D., where it is referred 
to as wuderofe. German references 
commence to appear about the middle 
of the thirteenth century and by an- 
other half century this plant had 
reached England, or at least it had 
begun to attract the attention of the 
chroniclers of that time. Although 
it appears to have made little impres- 
sion upon the medical herbalists of 
that time, it was used in England at 
least in an ointment called “herb 
Walter” which was later contracted 
to “herb water.” But its greatest use 
was as a strewing herb, because it is 


when the leaves are crushed, as when 
walked upon, that it gives off the 
pleasant aroma of new-mown hay. 
We are not likely to want it now 
to strew on church floors, and maid- 
ens have long since given up the prac- 
tice of carrying it in their hands so 
the body warmth would release its 
perfume, but gardeners still adore it. 
not only for its odor, but also “for 
the sake of its tumbling masses of 
white blooms.” It has the added rec- 
ommendation of making itself at 
home in almost any lightly shaded 
spot, clothing the ground with its 
fine herbage and creating a low (eight 
inches) billowy whiteness in May. 
It grows readily from seeds and may 
be endlessly multiplied by division. 


The Florentine Iris. 


It is only a step backward in chro- 
nology and one forward in usefulness 
to go from woodruff to the Florentine 
iris. Its association with man goes 
back beyond the first records of gar- 
dening, which is not to be wondered 
at when we remember that it was a 
plant's fragrance or its supposed or 
real medicinal qualities which attract- 
ed the early horticulturists. It must 
have followed the early settlers to 
our shores, too, for we find it listed 
in the oldest American catalogs, in- 
cluding that of Bartram. 

Being an antique has in no way 
dimmed its appeal to modern garden- 
ers—as I have proved to my own sat- 
isfaction by planting it beside the 
best modern varieties—or its com- 
mercial value. It is true, of course, 
that its flowers are small when com- 
pared with some modern kinds, but its 
pearly iridescence and pleasing iris 
fragrance have charms which cannot 
be denied. Although its economic 
value in a country of high wages is 
naturally less than that where cheap 
labor prevails, as in parts of Europe, 
where the records say as many as 
twenty million teething beads, made 
of the root, were exported before the 
war, one does not have to stretch his 
imagination much to see that the pro- 
duction of orris root could be made to 
fit into schedules of some plant grow- 
ers. I do not find, at the moment, any 
figures on the importation of orris 
root into this country, but it must be 
large, for it enters into many prod- 
ucts, including perfumes (especially 
violet), dental preparations, sachet 
powders and soap. And my-druggist 
tells me that the preparation he sells 
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to conceal liquor on drinkers’ breaths 
is largely made of orris. Be that as it 
may, the plant is good property in 
the hands of the neighborhood nurs- 
eryman who will take the time to 
push it. 

Pinkroot. 


Old Adrian von der Spigel, who 
“was perhaps the first to give direc- 
tions for preparing an herbarium” 
and who wrote on botany back in 
the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, gave his name to a group of 
American plants, of which the pink- 
root, Spigelia marilandica, is the only 
one that has gained much prominence. 
“Prominence” is not the correct word, 
either, for, although it inhabits rich 
woods throughout the middle west 
from Ohio and Missouri southward 
to the Gulf of Mexico, it seems sel- 
dom to have gained the attention of 
gardeners. That is not as it should 
be, nor are the words of half praise 
one sometimes reads in the literature 
all that it deserves, because its one- 
sided cymes of yellow-throated, bright 
‘ red flowers on stems to two feet in 
height are among the brightest orna- 
ments of late spring and early sum- 
mer that will grow in the amount of 
shade it will endure. Barclay wrote 
in the Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
that “shade is not necessary for its 
welfare in good, loose, deep loam,” 
but I find that it suffers greatly in my 
dry, sandy soil if it is not well shielded 
from the sun, and it is always better 
here in soil that is constantly moist. 
All of which will tell the experienced 
plantsman that in the pinkroot we 
have a plant which will be eagerly 
taken by gardeners with shady spots 
to adorn. 

Two Spring Veronicas. 

I am grouping together these two 
veronicas, V. filiformis and V. gen- 
tianoides, not because they have any 
similarity from the garden point of 
view, but rather because they are two 
spring bloomers in a race which gen- 
erally postpones its flowering until 
later. There are others in the genus, 
of course, which come along with late 
spring, but these two are quite early 
and both possess special virtues which 
should endear them to gardeners. 

Despite a tendency to spread too 
rapidly for a gardener’s peace of 
mind, especially if it receives plenty 
of moisture, V. filiformis is one of the 
better ground covers for sunny or 
partly shaded places. I am sure that 
you will be pleasantly surprised by 
the number of roles it can fill with 
grace and charm, if you will but ex- 
periment with it. For instance, try it 
as a carpet for bulbs, the large ones 
like daffodils as well as the smaller 


kinds. Its shallow rooting, light herb- 
age and small stature (two inches) 
will neither interfere with the growth 
of its companions nor cover the tini- 
est of them. Its light herbage (just 
enough to cover the ground, yet not 
enough to smother companions, ex- 
cept they be delicate little mountain 
plants) is, in fact, one of its best rec- 
ommendations, as you will quickly 
recognize after comparing its habits 
with other ground covers, such as V. 
pectinata. There is no denying the 
fact, though, that it will spread far 
and wide if given the opportunity and 
correct growing conditions; so it 
should not be placed near small plants 
which are delicate. I think I should 
like it if it never bloomed, but I like 
it doubly well when it covers its car- 
pet of pale green leaves under a can- 
opy of small, pale blue saucers at 
daffodil time and later. 

Gentianoides, on the other hand, 
is a stalwart of twelve inches or so, 
but a plant of as many uses as the 
first. The height of a foot, spikes of 
the palest of blue (skimmed milk) 
flowers, rosettes of shining leaves 
and a liking for light shade will sug- 
gest a myriad uses for it to the ob- 
serving grower; so we need not take 
space for a recital of that phase. I 
had once and lost a beautiful varie- 
gated form of gentianoides and do not 
now find it listed. It too should be a 
valuable plant in the hands of neigh- 
borhood growers. 


Rue Anemone. 


When I was young in garden ways 
and read in the books that rue anem- 
one “is rarely transferred to wild gar- 
dens,” it was hard to reconcile the 
neglect of the plant implied by that 
statement with the beauty of some 
natural plantings that I knew. I 
think, however, that the same condi- 
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tions still prevail, and, if it is planted 
at all, it is sometimes brought into 
wild gardens. And this condition ex- 
ists in spite of wholehearted praise 
given it by some of America’s popu- 
lar horticultural writers of modern 
days, as when Mrs. Wilder wrote: “It 
is dainty and charming and quite 
worth a place on the cool side of the 
rock garden or in woodsy places.” 
The botanists have had such a 
wonderful time with our little plant 
that it would be interesting to follow 
their peregrinations if space were 
available, but a short quotation from 
Meehan’s “Native Flowers and Ferns 
of the United States” will have to 
suffice. “The great Linnaeus,” he 
wrote, “believed it to be an anemone, 
and in this view he was followed by 
Aiton, Wildenow and most of the 
older European botanists, and by 
Pursh and Barton among the earlier 
botanists of America. Michaux first 
classed the plant with thalictrum, 
under its present specific name (T. 
anemonoides), and the same classi- 
fication has been adopted by Darling- 
ton, Torrey, Gray, Chapman and the 
majority of modern botanists” here 
and abroad. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the name now generally 
accepted is Anemonella thalictroides, 
which was given it by Spach, though 
still another name, syndesmon, given 
it by Hoffmannsegg, is used by some. 


But the most important thing to the 
plant grower, as distinguished from 
the plant student, is that it is a splen- 
did addition to any list of spring- 
flowering plants for shade, adding 
graceful foliage of small (nine inches 
or less) stature and a myriad small 
anemone-like flowers to the early 
spring scene. Generally, the flowers 
are white and not unlike those of the 
eastern wood anemone, though they 
vary to rose, and flowers of various 
degrees of doubleness are found in 
nature. On that score, Meehan re- 
marked that “Peter Collinson, in a 
letter to John Bartram, dated Janu- 
ary 31, 1738, and published in Dar- 
lington’s Memorials, speaks of having 
received a plant with double flowers 
from the latter.” Single or double, 
it is a good spring flower, deserving 
far more attention than is now given 
it. It is propagated from fall-sown 
seeds and from divisions of the thick- 
ened tuberous roots. 





LLOYD A. HATHAWAY. 


Coming into the nursery business 
by purchase rather than birth, Lloyd 
A. Hathaway has demonstrated 
what an energetic businessman can 
do in this field. Recognition by his 
associates has come in many ways, 
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nurseries. 


to 12 ft. tall. 











Does good work where any other digger 
can be used. Easily attached to a Farmall M 
tractor. Requires only driver and helper to op- 
erate. Digs trees up to 3 and 4 yrs. old and 10 





SAVE MONEY... 
USE THE NEW ULLYETTE TREE DIGGER 


Developed by 2 veteran nurserymen at 
Dansville. Now in use by several large 





Everything complete with instructions for attaching 
to your tractor, $350, freight paid. Price includes 2 
digger blades 8 ins. wide, 24 ins. deep and 24 ins. 
across. Only 20 diggers available now. A deposit of 
$100 will reserve an outfit for you. 


Photographs and more complete details on request. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


All manufacturing rights reserved —¥————{ 








and this year he is president of the 
New England Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, as well as secretary and 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 

Born at Bryant Pond, Me., De- 
cember 19, 1901, he graduated from 
Bates College in 1923, being elected 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Join- 
ing the Thomas A. Edison Industries 
that summer, he worked for that 
organization for three years and 
then became general sales manager 
for a manufacturer of artificial 
leather and rubber at Newark, N. J. 
Forming his own company as an 
export manager in 1929, he sold that 
enterprise in 1930. In December of 
the latter year he purchased one- 
half interest in the firm of Little- 
field‘Wyman Nurseries, Abington, 
Mass., and has steadily advanced 
that firm in both its nursery and 
florists’ activities. Recently he pur- 
chased and now operates the Abing- 
ton Coal Co. and the Abington 
Oil Co. 

Besides his trade association of- 
fices, he is vice-president of the 
Abington Rotary Club, vice-chair- 
man of the Abington Red Cross, 
treasurer of the Plymouth County 
Farm Bureau and deacon of the 
Baptist church. 








Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare 
trees and shrubs? 


What is the only wholesaie nursery 
list that shows the hardiness of 
each item? 


Write for list 4445 and find out! 
But use your business stationery, as 
postcards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 
San Jose 2, Calif. 


The levely 






Yellow 
Rose 


V for Victory 
and other 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any. 
Easy to grow and long to live. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. 


Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 











ORNAMENTALS 


TREES SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


Wholesale growers of a 
general assortment for 
the best Landscape Plantings 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


PRINCETON ILLINOIS 
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You can never tell how a day is 
going to end up. Like one cold rainy 
day last summer, me and Emil spent 
the day fussing around the office, 
didn’t do anything hardly to speak of 
except just sorting over some old cata- 
logs. So when it got to be 5 o'clock, 
I didn’t waste no time, but started 
for the door and back to where I had 
my chevvy parked by the corncrib. 
“Goodnight, I'll see you tomorrow, 
Emil,” I says as I went out. 

Emil let out his usual grunt which 
passes for a parting salutation for 
him, and started over to his house. 
He hadn’t gone but a few steps when 
I heard him yell, “Charlie, give me a 
hand with that danged cow, she’s in 
the garden again. 

When we got over to the garden 
the cow had eaten off a lot of the 
sweet corn and was taking some 
healthy nips at the celery. We chased 
her down to one end of the patch and 
Emil crept up on her to get hold of 
the halter. Just then she broke into 
a gallop and mowed down a row of 
egg plants. “If I get my hands on that 
critter, I'll wrap a fence post around 
her head,” says Emil as he went past 
me puffing like an old horse with the 
heaves. 

After a half dozen passes Emil got 
hold of her halter and started to pull 
her along. But the cow was in no 
mood to be led. The old lady knew 
a good thing when she saw it and 
didn’t propose to be moved without 
some protest. 

“Grab her by the tail, Charlie, and 
give it a good twist. That will get a 
little action,” Emil proposed. 

He just wasn’t prepared for all the 
action that followed immediately. The 
cow made a leap and cleared the 
fence with Emil hanging on until he 
was knocked off his feet and landed 
among the pole beans, flat on his face 
in the soft mud. It took him a min- 
ute to get his breath but when he 
staggered up on his feet he looked 
like he had been tarred and feathered. 

Just at that moment a car was driv- 
ing in the front gate and as there is 
a honeysuckle hedge right there, the 
man in the car didn’t see the cow until 
too late. He hit her with the front 
fender, pushing it down against the 
tire and bending the headlight off in 
a crazy angle. 

I just caught a glimpse of the cow 


The Night Shift 


as she weaved around a little, let out 
a blast like a bull moose, and then 
fell down in a heap with a dull thud. 

“What is it, Charlie?” says Emil 
peering through the hedge. He didn’t 
have his glasses on, so that anything 
over arms length away was just a 
hazy blur. “He’s getting out of the 
car,” I says. “Looks a little like 
George Pound, the constable.” 

“If Morse sent him from the bank, 
I'll sue him for damages. I told Morse 
I would pay that note soon as I start 
the fall delivery and—” 

“Wait,” I says, “it ain't George, 
it’s somebody else, can’t just place 
him but I seen him before someplace.” 

“You go out and talk to him, 
Charlie, while I go over to the office 
and get off these wet clothes and get 
some of this mud off. I may decide to 
sue him whoever he is, so just stall 
along until I get there.” 

Emil ducked through the fence to 
the office and I went out to where 
the gent was trying to lift the fender 
off his tire. Just then the man seen 
me. “She dove out at me before I 
could stop. She come out of them 
bushes a mile a minute, never seen a 
cow in such a hurry to get any place 
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in my life. Looks like she’s done for. 
Is Emil around?” 

“He’s over in the office getting 
cleaned up a little,” I says. “He took 
a spill in the mud when the cow 
jumped the fence. He had hold of 
her. Seems like I should know you,” 
I says. “Just can’t place you for the 
minute.” 

“I'm Sam Finney. I got a cheese 
factory out on the Mt. Zion Road. I 
was just stopping in to tell Emil the 
deal is all set to shoot ducks on that 
slough back of my place. Emil asked 
me the other day when I seen him at 
the barber shop if I could fix it to get 
him in there. Guess Ill go over and 
settle up with Emil for the cow, may- 
be I got one in my herd I could give 
him.” 

When we got over to the office, 
Emil had decided to start a fire in the 
stove to get things dried out a little. 
We got ‘an old laundry stove there 
with four lids on the top, it ain’t no 
account for heating but we only use 
it once in a while. Other times we 
throw papers and rubbish in it all 
summer until all the lids was sticking 
up in the air. Emil had touched a 
match to it and had his pants off as 
we came in the door. The fire was 
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1 MILLION CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
4-year, 6 to 12 ins., $30.00 per 1000 


Finest Stock in the Country—We Grow 14,000,000 Trees a Year— 
Write Today for Complete Stock List and Special Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide. 

MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 





Indiana, Pa. 
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going with a roar that sounded like 
silo filler in full blast. “My gosh, 
Emil,” I says, “you will have the office 
burned flat to the ground. That stove 
is filled with paper.” 

In no time the pipe was red hot, 
the office was filled with smoke, and 
sparks was coming out of the chim- 
ney. It looked like the fireworks dis- 
play at the 4th of July Fireman’s Pic- 
nic. Emil’s Mrs. must of seen it, as 
she come running out. “I called the 
fire department, they'll be right out,” 
she yelled at Emil. 

Up to this time Emil still was cov- 
ered with mud, dancing around in 
his long underwear. “Get my desk 
out, Charlie,” he yelled at me. “It’s 
got all the orders and bills in it.” 

Me and Emil grabbed the desk but 
it was loaded down so with junk we 
couldn't move it more than a foot 
from the wall. Emil started to cough 
from the smoke and staggered out to 
the open air, just as the fire truck 
drove in. 

Red from the filling station was 
driving the truck, with two other 
gents he picked up. “We ain't sup- 
posed to start pumping until you pay 
your dues. You owe for last year and 
this year, total $6,” says Red. 

Emil was just getting out his 
pocketbook to pay, when he noticed 
the smoke was dying down, and it 
looked like the fire was a false alarm. 
“If you boys won't trust me for a 
lousy $6,” says Emil, “don’t bother to 
unwind your hose. Didn't I donate 
50 cents for tickets for the Fireman’s 
Picnic last summer, what more do 
you want?” 

Emil had gone back into the office, 
so I says to Red, “I'll see that you get 
the $6 if I have to steal it off of Emil. 
Thanks for coming out boys.” 

The fire truck drove out and as 
things quieted down a little Emil re- 
membered the cow and the man in the 
car and the mud. “Looks like you 
got a lot of excitement going on here, 
Emil,” says Sam, “what with run- 
away cows and burning down the 
office and all.” 

“Was that you drove in there just 
when the cow jumped the fence, 
Sam?” says Emil. 

“TI was just dropping in on my way 
home to tell you I fixed up the deal 
to shoot on that marsh back of my 
place. You might have to give the 
old lady a couple of fruit trees, but 
there’s ducks there, Emil. Last winter 
there was over 500 stayed all winter. 
Since her husband died, she has been 
pestered by all kinds of hunters, but 
I kind of agreed to keep everybody 
else out but me and you.” 

“That's the best news I had in 
many a day, Sam, and you can tell 
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Arp Beauty 
Champion .. 
Early Elberta . 
Elberta .... 
Golddrop 
Golden Jubilee 
Halehaven 

J. H. Hale...... 
Oriole 
Red Haven 
Rochester .. 
Salberta 
Southhaven . 
Sunglow 


WILL EXCHANGE 
PEACH TREES for H. T. ROSEBUSHES 


The following list of well grown Peach Trees offered as stated above. 


9/16-in. 7/16-in. 5/16-in. 
and up and up and up 
27 5 
eee 95 13 
ee 266 58 
Geena ae 1048 167 
ics 83 
a 250 108 
200 700 150 
1300 234 
74 34 
130 25 
100 240 66 
— 18 
250 400 90 
250 500 101 


FIRST COME — FIRST SERVED 
Write or phone at once. 


PONTIAC NURSERY COMPANY 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN 
Phone 350 








CERCIS CANADENSIS: 6 to 8 ft., 
CHINESE 


2 2%-in., $550.00. 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA: 3 to 4 ft., 
LONICERA TATARIAN: 4 to 5 ft., $35.00 


l-yr. Apple in leading varieties to offer. 





SHADE TREES — SHRUBS — EVERGREENS 


(Prices quoted are per 100) 
$100.00; 8 to 10 ft., $125.00. 
ELM: 1% to 1%-in., $1 15.00; + = 1%-in., $140.00; 
2 to 2%-in., $215.00; 2% to 3-in., $240 


SWEET GUM: 6 to 8 ft., $150.00; 1% to %- -in., $200.00; 1% to 1%-in., $250.00; 
1 to 2-in., $3 _— 2 to 2%-in., 
AMERICAN ASH: 4 10 ft., $115.00; “10 to 12 ft., $140.00; 1% to 2-in., $190.00; 
2 to 2%-in., $240.0 
SCARLET MAPLE: io to 12 ft., $100.00; 1% to 2-in., $130.00; 2 to 24-in., $170.00. 
1% to 2-in., $450.00; 


ee _ OAK: 1% ite 1%-in., $275.00; 1% to 1%-in., $350.00; 
0. 
—- Bes 4 to 5 ft., $35.00. 


GLOBE ARBORVITAE: 18 to 24 ins., $12 5.00. 
MUGHO PINE: 15 to 18 ins., $175.00; 18 to 24 ins., $200.00. 


FRUIT TREES 


We are still booking orders for Apple and Pear grafts on Oregon-grown seed- 
lings. Have apple and pear scions in leading varieties. A few June Bud Peach and 


See our representatives, Mr. Graves and 
Mr. Givens, at the convention in Chicago. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., 


1% to 2-in., $170.00; 


Leo H. Graves, Owner, Farina, IW. 








P. 0. Box 1747 3 





EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of all worth-while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








the old lady I will throw in some 
grape vines on it too.” 


Emil was sitting on the edge of the 
desk and as it was getting a little 
dusk, he flipped on the light. He 
caught sight of something in back of 
the desk where we had moved it out 
from the wall. He stood there squint- 
ing his eyes for a minute before he 
reached over and picked it up. 

“There's that bottle, Charlie. That's 


the bottle that two gents gave me 
— we dug them two maples last 
all.” 

“You mean it’s the bottle you ac- 
cused me of taking?” I says. 

“I don’t know of anytime that I 
need it any worse than right now,” 
he says, as he dusted it off on his un- 
derwear and held it up to the light. 
“I been shocked and chilled, Sam, 
and you've been through an ordeal 
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too. Let’s stop right here and take a 
good stiff one.” 

“I got to be going, Emil. The Mrs. 
will be waiting for me, and besides I 
want to make it right with you for 
that cow I killed.” 

Emil found three water glasses and 
poured out three drinks and set them 
on the desk. “Take this, Sam,” says 
Emil. “It will settle your nerves and 
after that we can talk damages.” 

Sam took the rocking chair and I 
sat on a nail keg and Emil sat in his 
swivel chair and leaned back to re- 
lax. “Out in my buggy-shed,” Sam 
began, “I got an old pot bellied stove, 
used to be in a depot on the B. & O. 
down in Indiana some place. My son- 
in-law was a brakeman on that line 
when they closed up that depot and 
he brought it out to the place. It’s a 
regulation old railroad stove, and you 
can have it, Emil, and throw out this 
makeshift outfit you got here. I'll 
help you load it up if you want it.” 

“That’s a great idea, Sam,” says 
Emil. “I’ve always wanted a good 
depot stove and I'll sure come out and 
get it, won't we, Charlie?” he says 
to me to see if I was still there. 

I glanced at my watch and seen it 
was 6:30. “No use to go to eat now,” 
I says. “If I ain't there at the board- 
ing house by 6, they lock the door,” 
I says. Emil was filling the glasses 


again while I was talking. “Say, boys, 
this is ladies day at Steamboat Ful- 
tons place. I'll take you all down for 
lunch, I think I seen he had corn 
beef on the special today.” 

“Charlie, you run over and tell 
Emma I got a business deal on so 
don’t wait supper for me,” says Emil. 
Sam didn’t have any resistance left 
so we all loaded in the truck and went 
downtown. Emil’s hair was plastered 
with mud and his pants was stiff with 
dried clay, but all that was forgotten. 


I guess most of the members know 
how fast deals will get going at a 
place like Steamboats. Over the 
corned beef and a couple of beers 
Sam promised Emil a high grade Jer- 
sey cow, a half a cheese and the pot 
bellied stove. 

It was 9:30 when we started for 
Sam Finney’s place. We left Sam’s car 
there in the driveway at the nursery 
and all drove up together. Emil in- 
sisted on driving around by the marsh 
to get the lay of the land, although it 
was pitch dark by that time. “You 
tell the old lady what I promised 
about the fruit trees and the grape 
vines, Sam. Tell her I will bring up 
some extra fancy stuff all number one, 
Sam.” 

It's only four miles to Sam’s place, 
but it took up nearly an hour before 
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we found our way back to Sam’s 
cheese factory. 

“First we will load in the stove, 
Emil,” says Sam. “Back up to that 
shed there over by the silo.” 


We found the stove packed away 
in the back of a half dozen assorted 
broken down farm wagons and other 
junk. It was big enough to heat the 
Civic Club hall. Ill bet it would 
hold 500 pounds of coal and take up 
half the space in our office. It took 
us an hour to take it apart piece by 
piece by lantern light and load it into 
the truck. I had a hard time to steer 
Emil off of a old broken corn binder 
that Sam offered to sell for $2.50 and 
the chassis of a surrey that Emil had 
visions of using for something or 
other. We had a full load as it was. 

“Now I'll get the cheese, Emil,” 
says Sam. “Come here in the store 
room.” Sam picked up a 200 Ib. 
cheese like it was a bushel of pota- 
toes and lifted it off the shelf. “This 
is one I been saving. I’m going to 
cut you a piece out of here, about 
25 Ibs., Emil. This is a real Sweitzer, 
old time quality. It’s quite a trick, 
Emil, to put a cheese like that back 
on the shelf, if you can do it I will 
cut it right in two,” said Sam as he 
gave me a wink. 

“You just talked yourself out of a 





and month by month. 


American Nurseryman, 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 4, Til. 


(] Loose Leaf Binding 


(] Permanently Bound Record 


GREENWOOD'S APPROVED BUSINESS 
AND INCOME TAX RECORD 


Important changes in the revised income tax 
law provide that every business, regardless of 
its size, must file a report. The GREENWOOD 
RECORD is adaptable to the varying needs of each individual business, including 
the smaller and medium-sized business. There is nothing complicated about the 
GREENWOOD SYSTEM—every heading is self-explanatory. Through the one 
system you keep an account of everything—merchandise and material bought and 
sold, expenses, rent, taxes, advertising, etc. You see where you stand day by day 


Fill out the coupon below now and obtain a copy of GREENWOOD’S APPROVED 
BUSINESS AND INCOME TAX RECORD. Check the style of binding wanted. 


Please send one copy of 


Greenwood’s Approved Business 


and Income Tax Record 


Price $3.50 
Price $7.50 





Name 


(Place X in front of Binding desired) _ 


The Loose Leaf Binding 
possesses all the advan- 
tages of the Permanently 
Bound Record with the 
added advantage of hav- 
ing three times as many 
pages and the opportunity 


to add more to it when- 
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ever needed. 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES — Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 
Cypress. 


SHADE TREES — Linden, Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL — Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


Shade Tree Whips ...a 

timely finished product sav- 

ing 2 to 4 yrs.’ growing effort 
. excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 
Send for Spring 19465 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 


s 
Visitors always welcome. 
t 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Juniper and Spruce grafts, 
seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 


HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
Freeport Road, Butler, Pa. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








hundred pounds of cheese, Sam,” says 
Emil, as he braced himself. He 
grabbed hold of it and pulled and 
tugged but he couldn't get it off the 
floor. The more he tried the worse 
he got until he finally grabbed his 
side and says, “If it wasn’t for my 
hernia I could do it, but I’m liable to 
get hurt” That was the easiest way 
to ease out of a wild boast that he 
could handle a full cheese If any 
of the members never done it, they 
should take a few pointers from an 
old cheese man before they try to 
lift one. 

We loaded our cheese on with the 
stove and went out to look over the 
cows. “That one there with the bad 
hip is my best cow, Emil. She walks 
lame but she never runs away and 
she gives the best milk of the whole 
bunch. You can have her, Emil.” 

“You could team her up with Vic- 
toria, Emil. Between the cow with 
a broken hip and the horse with a 
bad stafle joint, you could get the fall 
plowing done like nothing,” I says. 

“How old is she, Sam,” says Emil 
“She shows signs of old age creep- 
ing on, Sam, and I wouldn't want no 
cow that is ready for the old ladies 
home.” 

“Let's see,” says Sam, “she got 
squeezed between the barn and the 
manure spreader the spring she was 
coming two years and that’s how she 
hurt her hip. Seems like that wasn’t 
more than three or four years ago. 
She’s a dandy, Emil, you won't go 
wrong on that cow.” 

When I looked at my watch as we 
were coming down the home stretch 
getting near home, with the pot bel- 
lied stove, and the cheese, and the 
lame cow walking behind it was after 
two o'clock in the morning. Emil was 
sitting on the back of the truck with 
his feet hanging out, half asleep, and 
the old truck was boiling after run- 
ning in low gear all that ways. 

We stopped the car in the drive 
way. Emil tied the cow up in the 
barn and we called it a day. As I 
was saying in the beginning, you can 
never tell how a day is going to turn 
out until it’s all over. 





N. N. OSLUND, Oslund’s Nurs- 
ery, Cambridge, Minn., is visiting 
relatives at Bloomington, IIl., with 
Mrs. Oslund. They will return home 
March 1 to get ready for the spring 
work. 


THE Twin City Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation held its monthly meeting at 
the Y.M.C.A., St. Paul, December 13. 
This organization was established in 
1921, and Harold Reid, of Holm & 
Olson, Inc., St. Paul, was its first 
president, 





SHADE TREES 


ASH, White 
l-in. up to 2¥/-in. 
BIRCH, Amer. White 
5 to 6 ft. up to 112-in. 
ELM. American 
6 to 8 ft. up to 3-in. 
ELM. Chinese 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1¥-in. 
HACKBERRY 
l-in. up to 2!/-in. 
HONEY LOCUST 
6 to 8 ft. up to 2-in. 
LINDEN, American 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1-in. 
MOUNTAIN ASH, European 
4 to 5 ft. up to 1¥-in. 


Above varieties available 
in quantity. 


Write for quotations, stating sizes 
and quantities desired. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 457 


Lake City. Minnesota 








We Offer— ‘“ 
FOR SPRING 1945 


EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL and 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 


Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 

















LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 








SHEPARD NURSERIES 


Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries—our specialty. 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
69 Oichard St., Fredonia, N. Y. 














Coming Events 


MIDWINTER CALENDAR. 


January 3 to 5, 1945, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 3, Kansas Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 

oO. 

January 3, Missouri Nurserymen’s As 
sociation, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City. 

January 4 and 5, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette. 

January 5, Oklahoma Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Huckins, Oklahoma City. 

January 6 to 8, executive committee 
meeting, American Association of Nursery- 
men, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

January 9 to 11, Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 

January 10, Maryland Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Emerson hotel, Baltimore. 

January 12 and 13, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association, Kirkwood hotel, Des Moines. 

January 12 and 13, New York State 
_ Nurserymen's Association, Hotel Sheraton, 

Rochester. 

January 15 to 17, short course for nurs- 
erymen, landscape gardeners and arborists, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

January 16 and 17, North Carolina As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

January 18 and 19, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Hotel Deshler — Wallick, 
Columbus. 

January 23 and 24, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen's Association, Hotel Hermi- 
tage, Nashville. 

January 24, Oregon Association of 
Nurserymen, Heathman hotel, Portland. 

January 24, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Stacy-Trent, Trenton. 

January 25 and 26, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Pantlind hotel, Grand 
Rapids. 

January 29 and 30, Kentucky Nursery- 
men’s Association, Kentucky hotel, Louis- 
ville. 

January 31 to February 2, New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

February 7 and 8, Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen's Association, Bellevue - Stratford 
hotel, Philadelphia. 

February 16, National Shade Tree Con- 
ference and Midwest Institute of Park 
Executives, jointly sponsored conference on 
midwest tree problems, Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

February, West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, Charleston. 





IOWA PROGRAM. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa 


Nurserymen’s Association, at the 
Hotel Kirkwood, Des Moines, will 
open January 12, at 1 p. m., with an 
address by President Wayne Ferris. 
Committees will be appointed, and 
the secretary’s report will then be 
heard. Joe Abrahamson, of the Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, will 


give “Some Facts Regarding Soil Ero- 
sion That Will Be Profitable to Every 
Nurseryman.” Following an address 
by Harry Linn, Iowa's secretary of ag- 
riculture, Harold Parnham, of Robin- 
son & Parnham, Des Moines, will 
present a paper entitled “Which 
Road?” prepared by Richard P. 
White, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men. C. M. Slagg, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
will speak on cedar blight. 

Concluding this session will be a re- 
peat performance of last year’s suc- 
cessful “Information Please.” Mas- 
ter of ceremonies will be J. Frank 
Sneed, president of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. The board 
of experts will consist of Harold S. 
Welch, Shenandoah; Carl Sjulin, 
Hamburg; Harley Deems, Charles 
City; W. H. Mast, Davenport, and 
A. J. Bryce, Des Moines. 

The annual dinner will be held at 
6:30 p. m. E. S. Welch, of the Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, will 
speak on “Iowa Nurseries.” Guest 
speaker will be Dr. C. E. Friley, presi- 
dent of Iowa State College, Ames. 
There will be a floor show under the 
direction of C. W. (“Dutch”) 
Schmidt. 

Saturday's session will begin at 9 
a. m. with a talk by J. C. Baumhoef- 
ener, Cedar Rapids, on “Some New 
Methods of Converting Slack Season 
Time and Surplus Material into 
Cash.” J. Frank Sneed will have 
charge of the question and answer pe- 
riod to follow. Arthur Brayton, of 
the Des Moines chamber of com- 
merce convention bureau, will speak 
on “Adaptability and Ingenuity.” 
After a business meeting and the elec- 
tion of officers, the Iowa chapter of 
the A. A. N. will meet and elect dele- 
gates, 





PENNSYLVANIANS TO MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held February 7 and 8, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadel- 
phia, announces Secretary Albert F. 
Mechan. 





GEORGIANS MEET LATER. 


The Georgia State Nurserymen’s 
Association will not meet in January, 
as has been the custom for the past 
several years. Instead, there will be 
a one-day short course held at the 
landscape architecture department at 
the University of Georgia, Athens, 
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sometime during the first week in 
May, announces Prof. Hubert B. 
Owens. All nurserymen and land- 
scape contractors in’ Georgia and 
near-by states will be urged to attend. 





LANDSCAPE ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


Secretary Harold E. Hunziker an- 
nounces that a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Land- 
scape Nurserymen’s Association is 
scheduled for 10 a. m., January 9, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. At 
this meeting the committee intends to 
work out a scheme for helping mem- 
bers with the problems they sent in 
on activity forms enclosed with the 
invitational letter in August. The 
membership is now over 100. 





ILLINOIS SPEAKERS. 


Speakers of outstanding importance 
feature the program of the annual 
meeting this year of the Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, January 9 
to 11, at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 

The first session, opening January 
9 at 1:30 p. m., will be given over to 
the regional meeting of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. After 
calling the meeting to order, Presi- 
dent Arthur E. Schroeder will turn 
the meeting over to the regional 
committeeman, Arthur H. Hill. 
Speakers for the afternoon will be 
President Schroeder, Mr. Hill, J. 
Frank Sneed, president of the 
A. A. N., and Richard P. White, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the A. A. N., 
whose subject, “Facing the Future, 
presages comments on postwar prob- 
lems of the industry. 

At the luncheon meeting, at 12:15 
p. m. on the second day, Livingston 
E. Osborne, director of the Illinois 
state department of conservation—an 
attorney, who incidentally owns the 
Lilac Hills Nursery, Barrington—will 
speak on “Conservation.” 

Dr. George C. Decker, who last 
spring came from Iowa to succeed the 
late Dr. W. P. Flint as entomologist 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
will speak on “The Nurseryman’s In- 
terest in Entomology.” 

Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
will talk on “The Value of Your 
Trade Association,” a subject he 
knows thoroughly as past president 
of the A. A. N. and can discuss with 
his customary entertaining fluency. 

The only morning session, on the 
third day, will be a business session, 
at which officers’ and committee re- 
ports will be heard and new officers 
will be elected. 

A luncheon meeting will follow, at 
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NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
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SHRUBS 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD 
Charlotte, Vermont 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2e per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 


which Anderson Pace, chairman of 
the Illinois postwar planning com- 
mission, will speak on “Postwar 
Planning in Illinois.” Prominent con- 
sulting industrial engineer, he will tell 
how Illinois is working out a plan co- 
ordinating the projects of the com- 
munity and business interests of the 
state. 





NEW YORK STATE MEETING. 


The New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing January 12 and 13 at the Hotel 
Sheraton, Rochester. 

The first session will open Friday 
at 9:30 a. m. with an address of wel- 
come by Byron A. Johnson, president 
of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce. Howard Taylor, president of 
the New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association, will make the response. 
Richard P. White, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, will speak on “Human 
Relations in the Nursery Business.” 
After a talk by J. D: Parsons, district 
manager of F. W. Dodge Corp., Buf- 
falo, on “Our Future Business as Re- 
lated to Building Expansion,” Dr. 
George Avery, director of the Brook- 
lyn Botanical Gardens, will tell of 
“Some Opportunities Available to 
Nurserymen.” 

The directors of the association 
will hold a luncheon meeting. At 2 
p. m. the afternoon session will open 
with a talk by J. W. Johnston, gar- 
den editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, on “The Nursery Industry 
as I See It.” Following will be a busi- 
ness meeting, including committee re- 
ports and election of officers. 

At 4:30 p. m. the Western New 
York Nurserymen’s Association will 
meet, with President R. L. Holmes 
presiding. 

At 5 p. m. the western New York 
chapter of the American Association 
of Nurserymen will hold its election 
of delegates and officers. 

The banquet will be held at 6:30 
p. m. A. N. Christy, Newark, will 
be toastmaster. Guest speaker will be 
E. H. Forbush, of the Production 
Credit Corp., Springfield, Mass. En- 
tertainment will be by the Rose City 
ensemble, Newt Depew and Cliff 
Mooney. 

Saturday at 8:30 a. m. members 
will meet on the roof garden for a 
complimentary breakfast given by 
Brown Bros. Co., Rochester; Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark; Kelly Bros. 
Nurseries, Dansville; Maloney Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dansville, and C. W. 
Stuart & Co., Newark. J. J. Powers, 
district public relations manager of 
the Railway Express Agency, Boston, 





BARGAIN 


300,000 TREES 


Land sold for park site; must move 
at sacrifice. 


Less than $100.00, add 20 per cent 
for packing. $100.00 to $500.00, add 
10 per cent for packing. Carload 
lots, no charge for packing. 


GREEN ASH 
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TEXAS FLORAL & NURSERY CO. 


2107 Twenty-first St., 
Lubbock, Tex. 








KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
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smaller specimen sizes. 


Write for our price list. 
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Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
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Splendid Stock 
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LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 
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Mass., will speak on “The Nursery 
Business in Relation to Transporta- 
tion.” Joseph J. Myler, secretary- 
treasurer of Neisner Bros., Rochester, 
will talk on “The Blunders of Mod- 
ern Business.” H. W. Hochbaum, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
tell of “The 1945 Victory Garden 
and Its Inferences Toward Future 
Nursery Business.” The concluding 
speaker will be Russell McCarthy, 
area director of the War Manpower 
Commission, Rochester, who will talk 
on “Manpower and the Future.” 
Preceding this meeting, the New 
York State Horticultural Society will 
hold its annual meeting January 10 
to 12, at the Seneca hotel, Rochester. 





INDIANA PROGRAM. 


The Indiana Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation will meet January 4 and 5, at 
the Purdue University Union, La Fay- 
ette. The program for the confer- 
ence has. been announced by R. B. 
Hull, extension landscape architect 
at Purdue. 

President Floyd Bass will open the 
meeting at 10:30 a. m., January 4. 
Following the invocation by Rev. 
E. R. Balsley, student pastor, and the 
address of welcome by H. J. Reed, 
director of the agricultural experi- 
ment station, J. D. Siebenthaler, Day- 
ton, O., will speak on “Meeting the 
Problems of Higher Costs in the 
Nursery Business.” 


After luncheon in the Purdue 
Union cafeteria, there will be com- 
mittee conferences and then a busi- 
ness meeting. J. A. McClintock, Pur- 
due, will talk on “Knowledge That 
Should Reduce Nursery Costs.” The 
Indiana A. A. N. chapter meeting 
will be held late in the afternoon. In 
the evening will be a banquet with 
movies and music. 

January 5, the morning session will 
begin at 8:30 a.m. D. DenUyl, Pur- 
due, will talk on “A Forester Looks 
at the Nursery Business.” H. Bicknell, 
Bicknell Landscape Service, Cleve- 
land, O., will tell of “Tools and De- 
vices to Cut Labor Costs.” J. S. Tidd, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, stationed at Purdue, will 
speak on “The Phloem Necrosis Prob- 
lem and Its Present Aspect.” 


At the afternoon session Dr. G. D. 
Scarseth, director of the American 
Farm Research Association, will talk 
on “Start with a Productive Soil.” 
The remainder of the afternoon will 
be taken up by a round-table discus- 
sion, with Dr Laurenz Greene, Pur- 
due, presiding. Others participating 
will be Paul Ulman, Frank Wallace, 


J. J. Davis, C. T. Gregory, Clarence 
E. Baker, J. D. Siebenthaler, G. H. 
Lehker and H. O. Deay. 





MARYLAND NURSERYMEN 
TO HONOR DR. CORY. 


The program for the meeting of 
the Maryland Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation, January 10, at the Emerson 
hotel, Baltimore, will deal with short 
cuts for operating and maintaining 
satisfied customers under wartime 
conditions and the outlook for busi- 
ness after the war. F. N. Price Sup- 
plee, Philadelphia, Pa., will speak on 
“Planning and Building Markets for 
1950.” W. C. Price, of Towson Nurs- 
eries, Towson, and Mrs. Andrew Si- 
mon, also of Towson, have been in- 
vited to lead a discussion in roadside 
marketing. Prof. J. P. Porter, of Cor- 
nell University, will tell of “Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities in Post- 
war Landscape Service.” Prof. A. S. 
Thurston, of the University of Mary- 
land, will discuss “What Is Ahead in 
the Nursery Business?” Other promi- 
nent speakers will be Dr. T. B. Sy- 
mons, director of extension, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, who will extend 
greetings, and Dr. W. B. Kemp, di- 
rector of the experiment station, who 
will speak briefly on “The Maryland 
Experimental Station and the Nurs- 
eryman.” 

The executive board has disclosed 
that one of the major events of the 
meeting will be a luncheon to honor 
Dr. Ernest N. Cory, Maryland's state 
entomologist, in recognition of his 
thirty-five years of untiring and use- 
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ful service to the nursery industry 
and the people of Maryland. 

In making the announcement Paul 
S. Hofmann, secretary of the associ- 
ation, said: 

“Dr. Cory’s activities in the inter- 
est of nurserymen during the past 
thirty-five years have resulted in un- 
told benefits for the industry.. Not 
only has he served the nurserymen 
in his home state, but as one of the 
nation’s outstanding entomologists 
he has served the nurserymen of 
America by effectively fostering bet- 
ter relations between state officials, 
particularly as they pertain to reci- 
procity on interstate shipments. For 
the past sixteen years he has served as 
secretary of the Eastern Plant Board 
and was one of the organizers of the 
National Plant Board. 

“Dr. Cory began his career in 1909 
at the old Maryland agricultural col- 
lege, now the University of Maryland, 
as an assistant to Dr. T. B. Symons, 
the present dean of agriculture, who 
at that time was state entomologist. 
In 1914, when Dr. Symons took the 
directorship of the school of agricul- 
ture, Dr. Cory was appointed state 
entomologist and placed in charge of 
insect control activities in the state. 
In 1938, in addition to his duties as 
state entomologist, he was made vice- 
director of the Maryland extension 
service and placed in charge of plant 
pest regulatory activities for Mary- 
land. He has served as president of 
the Washington Entomological Soci- 
ety, of the eastern branch of the 
American Association of Economic 
Entomologists and of the Plant Pest 
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CHINESE HOLLY 


Ilex cornuta burfordi 

not berried. Hardy to Ohio river and 

Maryland area. 

% Easy to grow 

¥% Easier to sell 

¥* Easiest profit 
18 to 24-in. Liners out of 41/2-in. pots, 
well branched, heavily foliaged 
and should make berried plants in 
one or two seasons. $25.00 per 100. 
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Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
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Control section of the Entomogolical 
Association, and he is at present sec- 
retary and business manager of the 
American Association of Economic 
Entomologists. He was recently presi- 
dent of the National Shade Tree Con- 


ference.” 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 
HOME-COMING PROGRAM. 


The Michigan Association of Nurs- 
erymen will meet at Grand Rapids for 
the first time since December, 1922, 
when the organization was formed 
there. Arthur L. Watson, general 
chairman, is making special effort on 
the arrangements for this two-day 
home-coming meeting. 

The program will open January 25, 
at 10 a. m., at the Pantlind hotel, with 
an address by President Walter M. 
Coon. Walter Sack, city manager, 
will make the address of welcome, 
which will be followed by the report 
of Secretary Harold E. Hunziker. 
Prof. Roy E. Marshall, of Michigan 
State College, will tell of “Fruit 
Grower Demands and Trends in Va- 
rieties,” and Dr. V. R. Gardner, di- 
rector of the experiment station, will 
talk on “The Agricultural College 
and the Nursery Industry.” 

The afternoon session will open at 
2 o'clock with a talk by Richard P. 
White, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, on “Fundamental Thinking as a 
Protection for the Future.” Hy Steed, 
manager of radio station WLAV, 
Grand Rapids, will talk on “Problems 
of a Broadcaster.” A business meet- 
ing and the election of officers will 
follow. 

The annual dinner will be at 7 p. m. 
Bert J. Manahan, of the Pontiac Nurs- 
ery Co., Romeo, first president of the 
association, will be toastmaster. Greet- 
ings will come from Charles Figy, 
commissioner of agriculture, Lansing, 
and Arthur H.. Hill, executive com- 
mitteeman of the A. A. N., Dundee, 
Ill. Featured on the floor show will 
be Clifton Youngman, humorist and 
philosopher, with his presentation of 
“Around Our Town,” and the nation- 
al barber shop quartet champions in 
“Harmony Halls.” 

The Friday morning session will 
open at 10 a. m. with a talk by Prof. 
Ray Hutson on “New Developments 
in Spray Materials.” C. A. Boyer, di- 
rector of the bureau of plant indus- 
try, Lansing, will speak on “Obser- 
vations on Supply and Quality of 
Nursery Stock in Michigan.” C. E. 
Moore, agency organizer of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., will talk on 
“Training Yourself for Better Sell- 
ng.” A short meeting of the Michi- 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


With our present supply of stock 
fast diminishing, we offer the fol- 
lowing list of stock, subject to 
stock being unsold when order is 
received, F.O.B. McMinnville, Tenn. 
CYDONIA Japonica, 

Flowing Quince 

6 to 12 ins., S 

12 to 18 ins., 

18 to 24 ins., 
ROBINIA PSEUDOACACIA, 

Black Locust 

4 to 6 ins., 

6 to 12 ins., 

12 to 18 ins., 

ACER RUBRUM, 
Red or Scarlet Maple 

6 to 12 ins., S 

12 to 18 ins., 

18 to 24 ins., S 
LIRIODENDRON TUL IPIFERA, 

Tulip Tree 

4 to 6 ins., 

6 to 12 ins., 

12 to 18 ins., 

18 to 24 ins., S 
ALTHAEA HIBISCUS, 

Rose of Sharon 

4 to 6 ins., S 

SO Bee Bis Me cheencseteone 10.00 

Place your order now for Spring 
Delivery. 


Boyd verses 


Per ped 
$15. 














GARDEN ROOTS 


Washington Asparagus 
Per 100 Per 1000 
2-yr. .. ......$2.50 $20.00 
l-yr. .. Rare — 15.00 
Rhubarb 
MacDonald and Ruby Red 


Strong Divisions 
$35.00 per 100 


THE WILLIS NURSERY COMPANY 


Ottawa, Kansas 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS co. 


Painesville, 











EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

All slow-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 
Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Int. 
Leading Perennial Growers 

olland, Mich. 
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gan chapter of the A. A. N. will be 
held at noon. 

Friday afternoon there will be a 
quiz session from 2 to 3:30 p. m. 
Speakers from the preceding sessions 
will be on hand to answer questions. 
A business meeting and election of 
officers will follow. 

Special arrangements are being 
made to provide entertainment for the 
ladies, who are most welcome at the 
convention. 


OHIO SHORT COURSE. 


The sixteenth annual short course 
for arborists, landscape gardeners and 
nurserymen will be held at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, January 15 to 
17. Registration will take place on 
the morning of the first day at the 
horticulture greenhouse, while the 
sessions will be held in Campbell hall. 
Only an afternoon session is an- 
nounced for January 15, a meeting 
sponsored by the Ohio chapter of 
the National Shade Tree Conference 
in cooperation with the university 
department of horticulture. The com- 
plete program is as follows: 


JANUARY 15, 1:15 P. M. 

“Surplus War Materials,” by representa- 
tive from regional office of procurement 
division of United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Cincinnati. 

“The Changing Field of Arboriculture.” 
Panel discussion by S$ . Parmenter, ar- 
borist, Kent; C. B. Cavanaugh, Cavanaugh 
Tree Experts, Atwater; J. A. Craig, Land- 
scape and Arboreal Service, Youngstown; 
Sidney McNeal, McNeal Tree Service, 
Tiffin. 

Discussion and demonstration of the use 
of the Speed saw in tree removal, by 

S. Speed, Speed Tree Service, 
Columbus. 

Business meeting of Ohio chapter of the 

National Shade Tree Conference. 
JANUARY 15, 7:30 P. M. 

“Selling Tree Services,” by Leslie Petrie, 
Charles F. Irish Co., Cleveland. 

“Lessons from a City Street Tree Sur- 
vey,” by Chadwick, Ohio State 
University. 

JANUARY 16, 9 A. M. 

“Where Do Plant Insects Come From?” 
by J. S. Houser, Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station, Wooster. 

“Diagnosis of Tree Diseases,” by Paul E. 
Tilford, Ohio experiment station, Wooster. 

Plant Clinic: “What's Your Trouble?” 
by L. C. Chadwick, J. S. Houser, Paul E. 
Tilford and L. C. Petrie. 

JANUARY 16, 1:30 P. M. 

“Policies of the Department of Horticul- 
ture and Its Value to You,” by Alex Laurie, 
Ohio State University. 

“Postwar Landscape Development of the 
Home Grounds,” by J. P. Porter, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Plant Combinations,” by A. M. Grube, 
Lakewood Nursery, Lakewood, O. 

Open discussion on landscape problems, 
by Victor H. Ries, Ohio State University; 
J. P. Porter, and A. M. Grube. 

JANUARY 16, 7:30 P. M. 

“A Critical Review of Some Woody 
Plants,” by John Siebenthaler, Siebenthaler 
Nurseries, Dayton; Paul Kallay, Kallay 
Bros. Co., Painesville; Carl Kern, Wyoming 
Nurseries, Wyoming, and L. C. Chadwick. 





JANUARY 17, 9 A. M. 

“How Good Is Your Catalog?” by Victor 
H. Ries. 

Roses: Discussion leader, 
well, Burwell Nursery Co., 
“Propagation and Storage,” 
Bosley, Bosley Nursery, Mentor. “Soil 
Building,” by Melvin E. Wyant, Rose 
Specialist, Inc., Mentor. “Wholesale Pro- 
duction,” by Gerald K. Klyn, Mentor. “Pest 
Control and Garden Maintenance,” by 

. S. Boerner, Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N.Y. “Varieties,” open discussion. 

Soils: “Fundamental Practices,” by 
Robert E. Yoder, Ohio experiment station, 
Wooster. “Conservation of Nursery Soils,” 
by Hugh A. Steavenson, Soil Conservation 
Service, Elsberry, Mo. “Nursery Prac- 
tices,” by Frank Turner, Berryhill Nursery 
Co., Springfield. Topic to be assigned, by 
Laddie Mitiska, Lakewood Nurseries, Am- 
herst. 

Plant Propagation: “Some Scientific As- 
pects,” by V. T. Stoutemyer, U.S.D.A., 
Glenn Dale, Md. “Seed Problems,” by 
Tom Kyle, Bohlender Nurseries Co., Tipp 
City. “Cutting and Grafting Problems,” 
by J. Howard Burton, Hilltop Nurseries, 
Casstown. 


Walter Bur- 
Columbus. 
by Paul R. 





TENNESSEE PROGRAM. 


The Tennessee State Nurserymen’s 
Association will hold its convention 
January 23 and 24, at the Hotel Her- 
mitage, Nashville, and on the follow- 
ing day, January 25, the Tennessee 
State Horticultural Society will open 
its two-day convention there. Pro- 
grams for these meetings have been 
announced by G. M. Bentley, secre- 
tary of both organizations. 

President Henry N. Boyd will call 
to order the Tennessee nurserymen’s 
meeting at 1:30 p. m., Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 23. The mayor of Nashville, 
Thomas L. Cummings, will give the 


WANTED 
Wrapped Shrubs 


and 
Perennials 





for store trade 


J. L. SCHILLER 


Maumee, Ohio 








WANTED 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Also Rose Seedlings for budding. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Painesville, Ohio 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


address of welcome, in response to 
which Norman Nicholson, Commer- 
cial Nursery Co., Dercherd, will 
speak. ' 

Henry B. Chase, Chase Nursery 
Co., Chase, Ala., will talk on “Keep- 
ing Our Feet on the Ground.” 


After President Boyd offers his of.- 
ficial address, W. A. Easterly, Easterly 
Nursery Co., Cleveland, will lead dis- 
cussion of it. 

After the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture C. C. Flannery, Nashville, will 
speak. Richard H. Jones, Nashville, 
will speak on “Things of Importance 
to Nurserymen.” To conclude this 


WANTED 


FOR APRIL 1945 


1000 Fir—Veitch, Fraser, Nordmann 
or Concolor 5 

750 Chamaecyparis pisifera aurea. . 

500 Chamaecyparis obtusa gracilis 4to 8 ins. 

250 Juniperus pfitzeriana, B&B. . .30 ins. 

250 Juniperus keteleeri, masculata 
or schotti (grafts).......... 2-in. pot 
Dwarf Alberta Spruce 8 ins. 
Koster or Moerheim Spruce. . 8 ins. 
Taxus nana (brevifolia) q 6 ins. 
Taxus cuapldata ....ccccece 3 6 ins. 
Taxus capitata 6 ins. 
Arborvitae—Geo. Peabody 
Golden 8 ins. 

8 ins. 





Arborvitae—Douglas 
Pyramidal 4 
Arborvitae Pyramidal, B&B.. 5 
Canada Hemlock, B&B 
BROAD-LEAVED 

Euonymus vegetus 0 ins. 
Ilex crenata (a hardy variety) 4 to 8 ins. 
Mahonia aquifolium 3to 6 ins. 
Pieris japonica 4to 8 ins. 
Rhododendron, grafted hybrids 2-yr. 
Rhododendron, grafted hybrids 5-yr 

SHRUBS 


Azalea Mollis, balled or pots. 
Azalea Mollis, balled: 
Japanese Barberry, 

Japanese Barberry, 

Redleaf Japanese Barberry, 


— 


-yr 9 to 12 ins. 
Euonymus, alatus or yedoensis. 15 to 20 ins. 
Hydrangea p. g., big flowers. .15 to 20 ins. 
Tlex verticillata 
California Privet 7 
Amur River Privet.......... 15 to 20 ins. 
Flowering Almond, own roots. 15 to 20 ins. 
Rhus canadensis 15 to 20 ins. 
Mock Orange, virginalis, dbl...15 to 20 ins. 
Spiraea prunifolia 15 to 20 ins. 
Spiraea vanhouttei, - 15 to 20 ins. 
Spiraea vanhouttei 3 ft. 

Bee, DEED ccccceceseces 12 to 15 ins. 
fears 12 to 15 ins. 
Viburnum carlesi ........... 12 to 15 ins. 
Viburnum Jantana 15 to 20 ins. 
Viburnum opulus, No. 1...... 15 to 20 ins. 
Weigela, a good pink 15 to 20 ins. 
Polyantha Roses, No. 1...... 2-yr. 
Hybrid Tea Roses, No. 1..... 2-yr. 

SHADE TREES 

Schwedler Maple, whips..... 2to 
Mountain Ash, whips lte 2 ft. 
Oak-Pin, Red or Scarlet, whips 1to 2 ft. 
Magnolia-soulangeana, lennei 

or nigra, 3-br., B&B 30 to 48 ins. 
Japanese Maple, True Redleaf 1to 2 ft. 

FRUIT 


hedging . 


5 ft. 


Apple, Pear and Plum, seedling 
stock for 1945 buddi No. 1 
Peach—Elberta, Halehaven, 
Southhaven and Champion... .1-yr., oq 1 
100 Cherry—Windsor and Napoleon o. 1 
100 Plum—Stanley and German Prune. 1 
100 Red Currant—Wilder .1 
100 Rhubarb—Linneaus .1 
500 Raspberries—Cumberland and 
1 
1 
1 


Latham 
1000 pl No. 
2000 Strawberries—Premier and Fairfax. .No. 
IF YOU HAVE ANY OF ’EM—WRITE 


PEACOCK NURSERY, coptey, ono 


We have for sale or trade, a lot of 5 and 6-yr. 
old apple trees (40 old and new varieties). Also 
have some tulip, ash and Lombardy poplar that 
average about 2-in. cal. 
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HARDY VINES — 
GROUND COVERS 


100 1000 
rate rate 
Euonymus carrierei, 
BYP. cccccccscccseces $0.16 $0.12 
Euonymus coloratus, 
2-yr. e 10 
Euonymus coloratus, 
Hvy., 3-yr. clumps. -20 18 
Silver-lace Vine, 2- -yr.. 25 20 


HARDY SHRUBS 


Lonicera maacki podo- 
carpa (late honey- 
suckle), 2 to 3 ft..... .18 


Salix caprea (French 
Pussy Willow) 3 to 


4 
Hamamelis vernalis 
(Winter - flowering 


Witch Hazel), 3-yr. 
sdlg., 15 to 18 ins. .06 05 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 








RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red 


ANDREWS *“"Co"*™* 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS 


Per 1000 
ILEX OPACA, American Holly 
3 to 5-in.. ‘ 


TSUGA CANADENSIS, Hemlock 
3 to 5-in 4 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Washington and Paradise 


1 and 2-year. 


VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 


Ask for quantity prices. 


We also grow a complete line of 


Small Fruit Plants 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 








PEONIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 











session, Dr. Brooks D. Drain, of the 
Knoxville experiment station, will tell 
of new blight-resistant pears. 

Immediately following adjourn- 
ment, the Tennessee chapter of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
will hold its meeting and election of 
officers. 

At 6:30 p. m. will be held a ban- 
quet for members, their families and 
guests. There will be entertainment 
and music by a string band for square 
dancing. Lipscomb Davis, Nashville, 
will be master of ceremonies. 

The second session will be opened 
January 24 at 9 a. m. with a talk by 
Joe H. Howell, Knoxville. Prof. Hu- 
bert B. Owens, head of the landscape 
department of the University of 
Georgia, will speak on “Teaching 
Landscape Architecture in the 
South.” 

Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, 
Mass., will discuss the question 
“Should Legislation Be Enacted to 
Make Obligatory the Use of Standard 
Names for Plants and Plant Products 
in Commerce?” 

W. H. Cummings and Thomas G. 
Zerger, both of the department of 
forestry relations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, will illustrate with 
lantern slides their talk on “Investi- 
gations on the Propagation of Prom- 
ising Nut Trees.” Following a talk 
on “Cherry Leaf Spot and Its Con- 
trol” by Dr. A. A. Nikitin, of the 
Tennessee Copper Co., Copperhill, 
there will be a business meeting. Com- 
mittee reports will be heard and off- 
cers will be elected. 

The next morning, January 25, the 
Tennessee Horticultural Society will 
open its thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion. Among the speakers who will 
discuss various topics of interest to 
orchardists will be Lee McClain, 
Washington Heights Nurseries, 
Knoxville, who will give “A Nursery- 
man’s Suggestions to the Fruit Grow- 
er.” The afternoon session will be 
given over to the Tennessee Peach 
Council and will feature a forum on 
peach marketing. The annual ban- 
quet will be held at 6:30. At the Fri- 
day sessions a considerable list of 
speakers will discuss various orchard 
problems. 





DESPITE a good crop of conifer 
seeds this year, E. C. Moran, Stan- 
ford, Mont., believes there will prob- 
ably be a shortage of some items, due 
to the lack of labor. He reports that 
more Black Hill spruce seeds have 
been sold this year than in the preced- 
ing five years and Douglas fir is sell- 
ing fast. He recently returned from 
a seed-collecting trip in British Colum- 
bia. 
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C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875. 
WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 
GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 











THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available. 
In quantity, as low as 35e. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EVERGREEN TREE LINERS 


Write for price list. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Johnstown, Pa. 











General Line of Smal! Fruit Plants 
Whelesale Growers of 
Black Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Blue- 
berry Rooted Cuttings, Asparagus, Seedling and 
McDonald Rhubarb. 


LJ. RAMBO'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Bridgman, Mich. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


It is rather difficult to say a Happy 
New Year with a world at war and 
the very opposite in our thoughts. 

We are informed that our foreman, 
Tech. Sgt. Edward C. Cannon, who 
has been with us since our nursery 
was started until he went into the 
army, has been seriously wounded. 
His last letter was full of the thought 
of getting back to the nursery. 

We can acknowledge this great 
sacrifice that Ed and his buddies are 
making with the thought of hope for 
a Happy New Year and full faith in 
Merry Christmases to come for our 


children. 





JUST THINKING. 


America’s greatness, in a large 
measure, is due to its ability to throw 
off mental shackles, routines and cus- 
toms that have outlived their useful- 
ness. 

We all at times cling to a practice 
that has become obsolete when we 
take time to think about it. This is 
true of all the professions—ours is no 
exception. It is easier to let the other 
fellow do your thinking for you; yet 
there is no profession that calls for 
more individuality than that of horti- 
culture. Nothing is constant except 
the natural laws. It deals with living 
organisms, plants in endless variety. 
The weather, soils, moisture, temper- 
ature, etc., may be said to be in a con- 
stant state of flux. Yet we are likely 
to look on our goods as if they were 
a manufactured article. 

As an illustration, our particular 
part of the country is marine forma- 
tion, so that the soil is more or less 
alkaline and so is not suited for the 
growing of ericaceae, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, blueberries, etc., which pre- 
fer an acid soil. It is safe to say that 
hundreds of dollars are wasted an- 
nually in planting them. I am guilty 
of having planted a carload of Rhodo- 
dendron maximum in a woodland dell 
that seemed just suited for these 
plants, of which not one remains, be- 
sides having made endless small 
plantings of like nature, and I have 
watched plantings by others gradu- 
ally fade out and this in spite of espe- 
cially prepared soil. 

I have noticed one exception; it 
was a planting of rhododendrons 
around the old Friends’ Meeting 
House, evidently done years ago and 


still in fair condition. The answer 
seemed to be that, because the build- 
ing was built on a rise, the rain fall- 
ing on the roof had evidently leached 
out the alkaline qualities of the soil; 
at least, the mossy condition of the 
soil around the building indicated it. 
This leads to the suggestion that 
maybe the water, if from an artesian 
source, which we are using in the 
propagating department may be 
worth investigating. 

All this leads up to the question: 
Should the local nurseryman catalog 
a plant just because it is a “good 
thing” or should he confine himself 
to those plants suited to his neighbor- 
hood? 

It is not just a question of ethics; 
it is doubtful if in the long run it is 
profitable even though national pub- 
licity, such as magazines, create a de- 
mand. Our profession is a little dif- 
ferent from the drug stores selling 
vitamins; at least it is held more ac- 
countable for results and the results 
are more obvious. Maybe if we ap- 
proach the subject of guarantees from 
this angle it would not be so difficult 
to arrive at a uniform practice. 


Maybe, some day, plants will re- 
ceive a horticultural classification in- 
dicating the conditions and locations 
under which and where they thrive 
best, but even so there will always be 
those who like to do their own ex- 
perimenting and see if they can get a 
Gardenia florida to survive the win- 
ter. So maybe it is the customer who 
ought to be classified and not the 
plants. E. H. 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS ~- Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND, ORE. 


ALL TYPES 
OF EVERGREENS 


Wholesale Only 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIANS’ 
CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


Many years have passed since there 
was a bigger or a better meeting of 
the Central California Nurserymen’s 
Association than the annual Christ- 
mas party, which was held at L’Omel- 
lette, near Palo Alto. About seventy- 
five members, many with their wives, 
attended the first mixed party the 
group has had for three or four years. 
Since only sixty members had made 
the reservations as the committee had 
requested they should, a few were de- 
layed somewhat in being served, but 
the general Christmas cheer smoothed 
things over and a good time was had 
by all. 

No business was transacted at the 
Christmas party. The retiring presi- 
dent, Jack McDonnell, acted as 
chairman until the new officers were 
introduced, when the meeting was 
turned over to the president for 1945, 
Fred Hammerstraum. Mr. McDonnell 
introduced several of the members’ 
wives, including Mrs. Frank Santirel, 





Ready for immediate shipment: 


Blackcaps — Cuthbert, Latham, 
Lloyd George, St. Regis ever- 
bearing. 

Boysenberries 

Strawberries — Banner, Marshall, 


Narcissus, New Oregon, Redheart, 
Brightmore. 


SHADE TREES 
Birch — Cutleaf and European 
White. 


Cherry—Single Weeping. 
Elm—Chinese and Corkbark. 
Goldenchain (Laburnum)—Vulgare. 
Horse Chestnut—Red and Pink. 


Maple—Norway, Silver and Syca- 
more. 


Mountain Ash. 

Plane Tree—European. 
Redbud—Canadensis. 
Willows—Golden and Wisconsin. 


Almond—Pink-flowering. 
Lilacs—tIn variety. 
Forsythia,. 

Cydonia, etc. 


Write for Catalog. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Rt. 4 Hillsboro, Ore. 











WANT LINES 


To feature to nurseries on the 
Pacific coast by manufacturer of 
labels and tags. Have more than 
1300 ACTIVE ACCOUNTS and 3500 
prospects. 


MANUFACTURERS submit offers. 


R. R. RICHARDSON 


3314 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
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Sunset Nurseries, Danville; Mrs. 
Clyde Stocking, San Jose; Mrs. Elmer 
Hougland, Palo Alto; Mrs. Charles 
Burr, Palo Alto; Mrs. Jules Christen- 
sen, San Francisco; Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Donnell, Oakland (who the presi- 
dent assures us is the mother of four, 
not five, fine youngsters as reported 
last month in the American Nursery- 
man). He also introduced the hus- 
bands, all of whom are officials in the 
association for the coming year. 

Formal entertainment was provided 
by a magician, whose feats of sleight 
of hand were new, baffling and well 
executed. Afterward the Christmas 
tree was unveiled, and each member 
stepped up as his number was called 
and received his gift, which, custom 
required, was opened at the tables. 
The gifts were original and, for the 
most part, clever or/and entertain- 
ing. None was left on the tables after 
the party, indicating the care which 
had been taken in their selection. 
Lewis Crane, executive secretary of 
the state association, acted as Santa 
Claus. He has the height if not the 
girth for the office. 


Elmer Hougland, garden manager 
for the Pacific Guano Co., is taking 
a leave of absence on account of 
health. After having been away for 
nearly a year, Mr. Hougland returned 
to his duties last spring, but is now 
forced to return to the hospital. He 
will be at the United States veterans’ 
hospital in Arizona. W. B. B. 





CALIFORNIA RULE. 


Following the ruling in the Axell 
case published recently in these col- 
umns, the unemployment stabilization 
commission of the state of California 
has sent instructions to field auditors 
to clarify the type of firms subject to 
unemployment insurance payments. 
As the first sentence of the paragraph 
below indicates, florists’ stores and 
nursery branches devoted strictly to 
selling are subject to tax. Nurseries 
principally devoted to growing plants, 
according to the second sentence, are 
not. The paragraph of instructions 
follows: 

Nurseries. A “nursery” whose activities 
are principally the selling of products to 
the public and/or the manufacture of 
floral pieces or similar products is a com- 
mercial enterprise; services performed in 
such selling and manufacturing activities 
and in caring for the plants and stock being 
held or prepared for sale is not exempt as 
agricultural labor. A nursery, however, 
whose activities are principally in the grow- 
ing of plants, flowers or other horticultural 
products is a “farm” within the meaning 
of Rule 7.1; services performed in culti- 
vating and caring for such growing prod- 
ucts and in preparing them for market is 
exempt as agricultural labor. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 











AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


OREGON -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and Locusts, 
Norway and Wliers Maples, 
Oaks — Chinese Elm— Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 








BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


Wm. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portiand 4, Ore. 














NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 
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REGELS PRIVET. 


One of our good common shrubs is 
the Regels privet, Ligustrum obtusi- 
folium regelianum. It is a native of 
Japan and has been in the trade for 
a long time. Previously listed as a 
variety of ibota, it is now considered 
a variety of obtusifolium and should 
be listed in that way. The true type 
of Regels privet is a low shrub, rarely 
exceeding six feet in height, with 
horizontal-spreading and overlapping 
branches, as is well shown in the 
cover illustration. This plant as often 
offered for sale by the trade is more 
upright, reaching a height of eight 
feet or more and less inclined to ex- 
hibit the characteristic horizontally 
spreading branches. 

The leaves are dull green and 
usually about one to two inches or a 
little more in length and eliptic ob- 
long in outline. Plants growing in full 
sun often exhibit a good purplish- 
green fall foliage color. 

White flowers are produced early 
in June in middle Ohio and are fol- 
lowed by black fruits bearing a gray 
bloom which are highly attractive 
during the fall and winter months. 

The Regels privet is easily trans- 
planted and will do well in the aver- 
age garden soil. It does well in sun 
and will stand shade if the soil condi- 
tions are not too dry. This plant suf- 
fered somewhat during the past sum- 
mer during an extended drought. 
Propagation should be by cuttings 
selected from typical horizontally 
branched plants. 

Because of its attractive habit of 
growth, good foliage, flowers and 
fruit and because of its wide adapta- 
bility, the Regels privet can be used 
in many situations in the landscape 
planting. The low horizontal form 
makes an excellent foundation plant. 
This same type may be used in the 
border where it is wished to empha- 
size a distinct habit of growth. The 
larger-growing form may be used for 
screen purposes in the border. It is 
not unusual to find the Regels privet 
used for hedges, and it is quite satis- 
factory for that purpose. L.C.C. 





DARRELL R. BURNS, 2024 S. 
128th St., Seattle, 88, Wash., re- 
cently purchased the Boulevard 
Park Greenhouses, formerly owned 
by Robert Annex. 


OTTO DAMGAARD, Des 
Plaines, Ill., has the contract for plant- 
ing the Vaughan General hospital, 
near Wheaton, keeping a crew busy 
during the winter and spring. Dona- 
tions by the Red Cross and other 
agencies provided about $70,000 for 
the landscaping of this army hospital. 


ANOTHER RECIPROCAL. 


Announcement was made Decem- 
ber 7 of an agreement between the 
Arkansas state plant board and the 
Oklahoma state board of agriculture 
permitting trade in nursery stock 
without restrictions between the two 
states. 

Each shipment must bear the in- 
spection certificate of the state of 
origin, the agreement specified. Equiv- 
alent methods of nursery inspection 
shall be used in each state. Arkansas 
no longer will require Oklahoma 
nurseries to file copies of inspection 
certificates or to secure permits for 
shipments into Arkansas. Oklahoma 
will extend similar privileges to Ar- 
kansas nurserymen. 

The agreement does not apply to 
licensing of agents or nurserymen or 
dealers who go into the other state 
to solicit orders for nursery stock. 

A similar reciprocal agreement has 
been in effect between Arkansas and 
Missouri since 1938. 

B. J. 


INDUSTRY AIDS GARDENS. 


In recognition of the outstanding 
contribution of industry to the 1944 
war food effort, the National Victory 
Garden Institute announced last 
month its plaque awards to nearly 
eighty American industrial com- 
panies. Stating that without the food 
grown by factory and office workers, 
the garden effort in 1944 might have 
fallen short, Lester J. Norris, chair- 
man of the institute, said, “We esti- 
mate that at least 2,000,000 home or 
community gardens were grown as 
the result of industry's effort.” 

The awarding of the plaques was 
based on a survey which covered the 
number of company and home gar- 
dens, size of company plots, acreage, 
pounds of food grown, cost of opera- 
tion, promotional activities and ad- 
vertising support. 

According to Andrew S. Wing, 
secretary-manager of the National 
Victory Garden Institute, executives 
of industrial plants, public utilities, 
railroads, financial and other organi- 
zations gave wholehearted support to 
the garden movement. Many corpora- 
tions provided spacious tracts of prop- 
erty to employees for gardening and 
aided in the planning, planting and 
care of the gardens. The climax of 
the year’s garden activity in most 
cases was the harvest show, where 
employees exhibited their garden 
masterpieces. Mr. Wing stated that 
most companies would carry on, that 
many additional companies will join 
the garden movement next year, and 
that it will be a permanent feature of 
employee relations programs. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified. 6,000,000 Blakemore, Klondike, 
Aroma and Dunlap. Grown on new land. 
Excellent quality. Orders booked for fall and 
spring delivery. $7.50 per 1000, 25 per cent 
deposit with order. Due to the shortage of 
strawberry plants, we advise you to book 
your order at once. 
ROMINES PLANT FARM 
Dayton, Tenn. 


THORNLESS Boysenberries .. 








-$5.00 per 100 








Regular Boysenberries ........ 4.00 per 100 
VWOCRGOCTTION oo ccccscccccceccces SOO POF 360 
Blakemore Strawberries ....... 7.00 per 1000 
V. P. BASHAM, Mountainburg, Ark. 
EVERGREENS—Specimen 
EVERGREENS 
ABELIA GRANDIFLORA Each 
3 to 4 ft., 3 to 5 canes, bare root ....... 5 
3 to 4 ft., 3 to 5 canes, B.B. itaeeews 5 
EUONYMUS JAPONICUS 
LS | Sere er 60 
> ere eee 1.00 
EUONYMUS PATENS 
fh |b |) ae TT .60 
LS eee re 1.00 


THUJA ORIENTALIS, 
Chinese Arborvitae, B.B. 


Ce Piakkeenees ss e5sebeeSenneeeeed 1.00 
THUSA _— 

Pr bideeeihebes seuss cess ense be 1.25 

24 to 30 SE ee rr en ee 1.00 
THUJA, Baker 

DE EEG ceth8 thee etherdrsdndaveences 1.00 

De Bin d.n60590050 5025005 0000600040 1.25 
THUJA ORIENTALIS COMPACTA, B.B. 

4 to . | 3 eer 1.00 

Ao) eer 1.25 
— + ‘FS cenens Compacta, B.B. 

DUP Ereeeesceeseesessnccenansccencie .75 

3 Z i er eee 1.00 
THUJA, Golden Pyramidal, B.B. 

Mise seensceevecesnecesncsteess 1.00 

of) ee ae 1.25 
THUJA, Dw “we Berckmans Golden, B.B. 

f >” SRR 1.00 
JU NIPERUS PFITZERIANA 

2 to Seer ae (neces 1.00 

St) SS ere paceones 1.25 
JUNIPERUS TAURIFOLIA 

tol ko eS eer Te -76 

2to3 1.00 
JUNIPE 





o 4 ft. 
JU INIPERU S SABINA 
4) > Sea Lwweheees 1.00 
JUNIP = S ANDORRA 


$4, iwksed Henk benees 


it 
Ju INIPERU S, Irish 


Ditches brnte cece deddennns canwes 75 
et nea eitis ae x aherete eae sesecos EO 
JUNIPERU 8, English 
i x } =e (s@eueeter sees -75 
Pe Se istesceredtewessicenanwes ose 1.00 
22) eee cccense BD 
JU NIPERU S ASHFORDI 
DOPE Me ccensevccescensceneneecees . 
ee ee eee 1.25 
JU JNIPERU S COMMUNIS DEPRESSA 
hot Pree .00 
JU /NIPERU S, Golden Spreading 
Dt Wht 6654 ea be vb ta0h0S0065<.0 00404 -75 
au REA CONSPICUA BIOTA 
OL Ree -75 
4 to H ian nh am ecukea We a we de alee dieu anit 1.00 


Packed at the price F.O.B. our station. 
JOPPA NURSERY CoO. 





Joppa, Ala. 
JUNIPER PFITZER and HIBERNICA 
These from a new block grown on clay 


loam soil. Truck or carlots only 
HUMPHREYS L ANDSCAPE. ‘SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


WAX-LEAVED LIGUSTRUM 
Several thousand choice plants for sale. 
18 to 24 ins.; 2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft 
WATSON NURSERY, 
Monticello, Fla. 








Surplus Stock 
can be easily and quickly turned into 


as 
listing it in the 
American Nurseryman Classified Ads. 





EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


LINERS 
Quality coniferous seedlings and trans- 
plants in assortment. Write for spring trade 


list 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Johnstown, Pa. 





> 
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AZALEAS 
heavy Snow and pink (native) 


Hardy, 
$10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 


Azaleas, 2 to 3 ft., 
$15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


HARDY PLANTS 


PACHYSANDRA 
25,000 nice, heavy, rooted cuttings. $5.00 
per 100 or $40.00 per 1000. Cash with order, 


no C.O.D. 
EAST HILL NURSERIES, Chesterland, Ohio 


PACHYSANDRA 
From 2%-in. pots. 
$60.00 per 1000. 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


VERBENA 
Bright pink perennial, seawe field plants, 
$4.00 per 100; 2000 for $30.0 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


Sweet-scented Blue Violets, hardy, heavy 
Btseness ’ Large plants, $3.00 per 100; $25.00 
per 10 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 
CUSHION MUMS and Chrysanthemums for 
all your needs. Send for catalog. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 























NUT TREES 


PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World's largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. New catalog and prices free. 
BASS PECAN CO., Lumberton, Miss. 








ROOTS 


GARDEN ROOTS 
3 and 5-yr. Mary Washington aspara- 
Whole rhubarb roots, horse-radish 
Regis raspberry plants, dew- 
berry plants. Potted strawberry and potted 
blueberry plants. Witloof Chicory roots for 
winter forcing. 5 and 8-yr. asparagus roots 
for forcing. Rhubarb roots for winter forcing. 
WARREN SHINN, 
Nurseryman and Root Specialist, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Mary Washington, i-yr., non-irrigated. 
$8.00 per 1000 in bulk. 
ROY WILKINS 
Newberg, Ore. 


RUBY RHUBARB 
No. 1 Divisions, 22c. 
BERGESON NURSERY, 
Fertile, Minn. 





1, 2, 
gus roots. 
roots, herbs, St. 








HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Average 8 ins. long 


Cornus amomum 
Cornus paniculata 
Cornus lutea 
Elder, cutleaf 
Forsythia intermedia 
Honeysuckle bella albida.. 
Honeysuckle maacki 
Hydrangea p. g. (true) 
Philadelphus grandiflorus 
Physocarpus opulifolius nanus.......... 
Regel Privet (true) 
Spiraea billiardi rosea 
Spiraea froebeli 
Spiraea vanhouttei 
Terms, cash with order. Packed free. 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 
Scotch Grove, Ia. 





All plants shipped bare root Per 10 
Seedling Pecans, 3 to 4 ft $6. 
Flowering Almond, 2 to 3 ft... 
Weigela Eva Rathke, 2 to 3 ft... 
Abelia Grandiflora, 2 to 3 ft 

Althaea, Lucy and Rubis, 

3 to 4 ft. 3.00 
Ligustrum Japonicum, 4 to 6 ft. 4.00 
Lonicera Fragrantissima, 

3to4f 
Golddust Aucuba, 2 ft ° 

OME NURSERIES, retin Ga. 


HONEYSUCKLE 

Lonicera Halliana Japonica (Hall's Honey- 
suckle), strong No. 1, 2-yr., field-grown; 
three to four 18 to 20-in. leads. Carefully 
graded, selected plants, $4.00 per 100; $30.00 
per 1000. Lighter pum, $20.00 per 1000. 
Immediate shipmen 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


25,000 Sycamore Trees, also Shrubs, 100,000 
8-in. cuttings; 10,000 Ibs. Kentucky Coffee 
Beans, per Ib., 25c; Osage Orange, 70c; Syca- 
more Platinus, 40c; Ailanthus, 50c; Regels 
and Amur River North Privet, 70c; Ca- 
talpa, 65c. 

SCHROEDER NURSERY CoO. 
Granite City, Ill. 
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WOOD PLANT BANDS. 

Used by the largest growers of Carnations, 
Snaps, Stocks, perennial plants and all plants 
to be transplanted in the greenhouse or out- 
doors. Get your supply now, also, for Vege- 
table plants for resale. 

Weight Per 


Size in ins. 

. M-310 4 

. M-320 

. M-340 

. M-350 

Yo. M-360 
Yo. M-391 4x4x4 
Packed 1000 to the carton. 
We do not break the carton. 
LIGHT WOOD FLATS. 

Suitable only for holding and shipping our 
Wood Plant Bands. Bands are not included 
at prices below. Per 1000 flats 
M-370, holds 12 1%-in. bands $2.75 
M-3990, holds 12 2-in. bands 
M-392, holds 12 2%-in. bands 
M-393, holds 6 3-in. bands 
M-394, holds 6 4-in. bands . 

Packed 100 to the carton. 


cartons. 
AMERICAN BULB CO., 
Randolph St., C hicago 1 Mi Til. 
27th St., New York 1, ¥. 


WAXES 
Book your orders now for: 
Nursery-Dip-Wax for roses, shrubs. 
Trowbridge Grafting Wax— 
tops in grafting material. 
Treekote for your pruning compound. 
Write for prices. 
WALTER E. CLARK & SON, 
Milford, Conn. 


FLATS 
12x20x3, Tamarack, 15c; Cedar, 17c each. 
Knock-down 14x20x3, 2c more each. Small 


supply. 
OSCAR C. STONE R. 1, Manistee, Mich 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write for prices.s NEW AMSTERDAM IM- 
—F CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, 


We do not a. 


1335 W. 
31-37 W. 














WANTED 





AMERICAN SEEDLINGS 

Red Cedar, Pine, Magnolia Glauca, Red 
Maple, Liquidambar Styracifiua (sweet gum), 
pink-flowering fragrant Crab Apple, Poplar, 
Plum, bearers of red and yellow sweet fruit; 
2 pt A ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 
per 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 








SEEDS 


PEACH PITS 
Southern collected, high germination, $3.00 
bu. Peach seedlings for budding or grafting, 
$25.00 per 1000. 100,000 Boxwood. Prices right. 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 


SHRUBS and TREES 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
For Spring 1945 
Per 


Per 
100 1000 


$30.00 
42.50 


30.00 











Berberis thunbergi, 2 and 3-yr. 
sdigs., 9 to 12 ins 
12 to 18 ins 

Berberis thunbergi, purple leaf, 
l-yr. sdigs., 3 to 6 ins. 

Forsythia fortunei and follow- 
ing, cut of 2-in. pots: F. spec- 
tabilis, Spiraea vanhoutteli, 
Viburnum seiboldi and _ to- 
mentosum, Weigela Candida, 
rosea and Eva Rathke 

Kolkwitzia 

Azalea kaempferi and mollis, 
Pieris japonica, Rhododen- 
dron carolinianum and sdlg. 
hybrids 

Ampelopsis, Boston Ivy 

Following cut of 2%-in. pots 

Juniperus depressa plumosa and 
pfitzeriana 

Taxus cuspidata 

Taxus C. Moon's columnaris. 160.00 

Following in limited quantity 

apple trees, reasonably good heads, 

Varieties are Delicious, Stay- 

$35.00 per 10. 

Packing at 


115.00 
116.00 


115.00 
135.00 


Heavy 
2 to 2%-in. cal. 
man, York, Rome Beauty, 
Prices are all F.O.B. nurseries. 
cost. Subject to prior sale. 

ARTHUR DUMMETT Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


25,000 QUERCUS BICOLOR (Swamp White 
Oak), 6 to 12 ins. Order in units of 100. 
$20.00 per 1000; $2.50 per 100. 

Send orders now. Delivery to be made when 
weather permits. 
VERHALEN NURSERY CoO. 
Scottsville, Texas 


CORNUS FLORIDA. 

Hardy, heavy, mammoth-flowering white 
Dogwood, 2 to : ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 
ft., $15.00 per 10 
MRS. CHARLIE. ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


VIBURNUM OPULUS, 3 to 4 ft., 35c; 
4 to 56 ft., 45c. Philadelphus Virginalis, 
3 to 4 ft., 35c; 4 to 6 ft., 60c. Old-fashioned 
Geneton ‘Apple, 11/16 up, 75c. 

BRUENING’'S NURSERIES, Higginsville, Mo. 


Send for new Spring list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and ot —eeeaemaas both 
liners and whip-grade stock 

THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 


VINES 
GRAPE CUTTINGS 

















10,000 Caco 
1,000 King 
15,000 Green Mountain 
Immediate Delivery. 
Cc. D. WRIGHT 
Hamburg, Ia. 





Can do large lots Hall's Japanese lining-out 
Honeysuckle; also large size clumps, 4-branch 
and up. Write wants. 

TARLTON NURSERIES—Morton Bros. 
R. 7, McMinnville, Tenn. 





DECORATIVES 





Hopa Flowering Crab 
3-yr. branched, heavy, 56 ft. and up 
2-yr., branched, 4 to 6 ft. 
2-yr., 3 to 4 ft., br. and partly br. 
Dolgo Crab, whips 
2-yr., 4 to 6 ft.,.br. and partly br 
Ile de France, Butterfly Bush 
2 to 3 ft. 
Grapevines, Fredonia, Concord, Lutie, 
Cynthiana, strong, 1-yr. 
Orders under $5.00 not accepted. 
Packing free. F.O.B. Van Buren. 
HARWELL NURSERY, Van Buren, Ark. 


WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD. A fine 
block of 600, = to 6 and 6 to 7 ft. Given space. 
ery hy 

Cc. SMAUZY & SON. Columbus, Ind. 





IMPORT co., 
N. ¥. 


DECORATIVES 
New 1944 clean, selected Gum Balls, Pine 
Cones, Chinaberry, Jimpson, Cotton and 
Magnolia Pods, Pine Needles, berried Cedar, 
green Vine Roping, various colored; bright 
Sprays and Leaves. Liberal samples of all, 


$5.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





SUPPLIES 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves, Economical, pene eneere also ideal for 
windbreaks. 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 100 ft.., 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
i22 Chambers St., New York 7, 





WANTED: Transplanted understocks as 
follows: 
Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 
Magnolia glauca 
Picea excelsa 
Please quote prices in lots of 1000 to 6000. 
HESS’ NURSERIBS, 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain View, N. J. 


WANTED: For cash, anything up to my = 
Taxus Cuspidata Capitata liners, 10 
inches, or 12 to 16 inches. Early anene 
delivery. 

GARDNER’ S NURSERIES, Rocky Hill, Conn. 








FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus in a 
classified ad of 5 lines on this 
page — quickly and easily turning 
stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of specialty 
items before trade buyers through 
the selling season at small cost. 


Send your py (count 6 average 
words to line, for the next issue 
to reach us by January 10. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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OBITUARY 


Mrs. Andrew Sherwood. 


Mrs. Margaret Sherwood, wife of 
Andrew Sherwood, of the Sherwood 
Nursery Co., Portland, Ore., died De- 
cember 6. Surviving her, in addition 
to her husband, are two sons, Duane 
A. and Roger D.; her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Underwood, Milwaukie; 
and three brothers, Malcom, Milwau- 
kie; Gordon, of the navy, and Rob- 
ert, now in Persia. Services were held 
December 8 at the Grace Baptist 
church, with burial in Lincoln me- 
morial park. 


Lt. William A. Reed, Jr. 


Lt. William A. Reed, Jr., 24, son 
of William A. Reed, Baltimore, Md., 
was killed in action August 6. Prior 
to entering the service Lieutenant 
Reed was associated with his father 
in the nursery business. 

Lieutenant Reed entered the serv- 
ice in November, 1941, and was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the tank 
corps in October, 1942. He was a 
veteran of the African and Sicilian 
campaigns and saw action in Nor- 
mandy on D day. 

A brother, John Philip, is a cor- 
poral in the army air forces in the 
Admiralty is!ands. 


Charles F. Miller. 


Charles F. Miller, who began his 
nursery work with Andorra Nurs- 
eries, Philadelphia, Pa., and later be- 
came associated with nurseries at 
West Grove, Pa., died December 15. 
He was employed by the Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, September 11, 
1916, and was with that company al- 
most steadily as a plant propagator. 
He also worked for the Dingee & 
Conard Co. when that firm was in 
existence. 

Mr. Miller was born December 22, 
1867. His survivors are his widow, 
who was Miss Frances Thomas, of 
West Grove; a son, Charles H., West 
Grove; a daughter, Mrs. Ethel Engle- 
hardt, Philadelphia; four grandchil- 


dren, and two great-grandchildren. 
Dr. Herbert H. Whetzel. 
Dr. Herbert H. Whetzel, 67, a 


member of the agricultural faculty at 
Cornell University for forty-two 
years and the first professor of plant 
diseases in the United States, died 
November 30 at his home, near 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

He organized and developed, under 
Dean’ Liberty Hyde Bailey, the first 
department of plant pathology in the 
United States. He served as its head 











kill the parasites on your orchard 
and nursery stock. The powerful 
pressure from the over-size air 
chamber delivers a uniform spray 
that completely covers every twig, 
leaf and bud, destroys the 
insect enemies and prevents 
their young from maturing. 
Paragon Sprayer No. 3 has 
wide wheel rims and low- 
hung container; stands steady 
on uneven ground. Long ex- 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH A 


PARAGON SPRAYER No. 3 


HE War Production Board has authorized a 
limited production of Paragon Sprayers for 
the fight against the enemy on the food front. 
Order your Paragon from your dealer immedi- 
ately, before his supply is sold out. Fill the 
container with 12 gallons of spray solution and 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 

















Paragon N 
1% ft. pipe. 
1 = Se 


2 nozz 
One an “touch 
if specified. 





tension pipe and spray hose 


enable you to cover larger area without changing position of sprayer. 
Equally efficient for work inside the greenhouse and for whitewashing 


barns, poultry houses, tool sheds and basements. 

Price for Paragon No. 3 is frozen at $25.95, east of Rocky Mountains, complete with 
7%-ft. pipes, 10-ft. spray hose and 2 nozzles. Air gauge, $2.50 extra. 
truck at your option. If your dealer does not have the Paragon Sprayer, write us direct. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 


One or two wheel 


103 State Ave., Harrison, Ohio 














WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 2@0¢ line; Minimum order $1.00. 




















FOR SALE 

Small florists’ and nursery business, includ- 
ing greenhouses; in Florida, located near 
town of 3000, on coast-to-coast highway; 
draws trade from surrounding towns; best 
business this year. Have good reason for sell- 
ing. Apply only if interested in buying. 

Address No. 332, American Nurseryman, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 











from 1907 to 1922, when he turned 
to his teaching. 


W. A. Peterson. 


W. A. Peterson, landscape gar- 
dener at Inglewood, Cal., died there 
December 16. A native of Olivia, 
Minn., he graduated from the col- 
lege of agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota and was for some years 
engaged in landscape and horticul- 
tural work. He is survived by the 
widow and three daughters, Mrs. 
Ruth Wood, Mrs. Mildred Gregory 
and Mrs. Mary Houghtaling. 





“SURPRISINGLY PLEASING.” 


Anyone who has something to sell 
to nurserymen finds no disappoint- 
ment in using the advertising col- 
umns of the American Nurseryman. 
Even advertisers who think they have 
covered all the prospects in their ter- 
ritory in years of sales work discover 
some new and profitable accounts 
among the more than 5,000 subscrib- 
ers who read each issue thoroughly. 


North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. €. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 


Hence the occasional comments like 
that in a letter of December 21, 1944, 
from J. A. Ronell, of Eagle Wrap- 
ping Products Co., Chicago, IIl.: “In- 
cidentally, we believe you'll be glad 
to know the response ‘to our adver- 
tisements has been _ surprisingly 
pleasing.” 














JAMES L. BROWN, tree surgeon, 
Wynnewood, Pa., was _ instantly 
killed recently while repairing a tree 
at Ardmore, Pa. He fell seventy feet 
to the street when a limb gave way. 


F. A. SIMPSON, for ten years a 
landscape contractor, has started the 
Simpson Nursery Co. on a three- 
quarter acre tract on University ave- 
nue, between West Seventh street 
and White Settlement road, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


JANUARY 1, 1945 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation was held December 6, at the 
Hotel Webster Hall, Pittsburgh. The 
meeting was called to order at 4 p. m. 
by Vice-president Walter P. Morrow 
in the absence of President Herbert 
Hoechstetter, who was confined to 
his home with a severe cold. Thirty- 
five members and guests enjoyed a 
fine program. 

A. H. Bauer, assistant extension 
plant pathologist at the Pennsylvania 
State College, spoke on “Diseases of 
Ornamentals.” Mr. Bauer gave an 
interesting talk and showed some fine 
pictures. 

Dr. Henry Menusan, Jr., assistant 
extension entomologist at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, spoke on “In- 
sects on Ornamentals and Their Con- 
trol.” Dr. Menusan also illustrated 
his talk with good slides. Mr. Morley, 
of the Allegheny county extension 
office, assisted with the slides. 

The last speaker of the afternoon 
was Owen B. Schmidt, Narberth, Pa. 
Mr. Schmidt, a genial nurseryman, 
gave his ideas on how to make sales. 
He related many of his own experi- 
ences, and many a laugh was heard 
at the amusing incidents. His talk was 
much appreciated by all. 

Following dinner and fine enter- 
tainment, a business session was 
called. After the various committee 
reports were heard, the election of 
the board of directors was held and 
the following members were elected 
to serve for 1945: Walter P. Morrow, 
Morrow's Tree Service, Sewickley; 
Charles S. Zimmerman, I. W. Scott 
Co., Pittsburgh; Stanley W. Leonard, 
Leonard & Leonard, Pittsburgh; 
M. W. Hinn, M. W. Hinn & Co., 
Sewickley; Louis E. Wissenbach, 
Squirrel Hill Nursery, Pittsburgh; 
John M. Eisler, Butler, and Andrew 
Palumbo, South Hills Nurseries, 
Pittsburgh. 

L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


R. T. Walker and J. A. Richardson 
have bought out R. O. Walker, of 
the West Texas Nursery, Midland, 
Tex. They will operate it under the 
name Richardson & Walker Nursery. 

Among those who were in Tyler, 
Tex., for the annual “rose harvest” in 
December were Harry Malter, Green- 
ing Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich.; 
Bert Monahan, Pontiac Nursery Co., 
Romeo, Mich.; Richard Holmes, 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y.; John Fraser, Huntsville 
Wholesole Nurseries, Inc., Hunts- 
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Increase PLANT YIELD 
with LESS MANPOWER 


DOESALL 
THLAGE | 


Ariens Tiller is the 
perfect all-purpose 
tilling and cultivat- 
ing combine for the 
nurseryman. It har- 
rows as it discs as it plows . 


wet or dry seasons . 


tor on request. 


ARIENS Gompony 


. one operation produces 
a properly prepared seed bed, thoroughly aerated, with 
pulverized soil, shredded and evenly mixed . . . no large 
soil chunks to retard plant growth . . . can be operated 
. - 3 models to meet your require- 
ments. Complete details and name of nearest distribu- 








COMPLETELY 
PULVERIZED 
LEVEL SEED 
BED IN ONE 
OPERATION 

















BRILLION 
WISCONSIN 





Mention The American Nurseryman when you write 





WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 





Own a 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


Of Your Own 





SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 

The most valuable piece of equipment you 
can own, giving you the soil information that 
you need for efficient production. Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field stations. “Will last almost 
a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 
type, solid mahogany case No chemistry 
knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order C.O.D, $22.50, plus express charges (or 
send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 
back guarantee. 

Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


799 Dutton Road So. Sudbury, Mass. 





“~ SPRAY HOSE 
KATFISH 


erAN0/ Arrresuca’s Finest 
Best Buy On the Market 
Write for Free Sample 
ALSO OTHER HARD-.TO-CET RUBBER ITEMS: 
RUBBER BANDS CLO 
V-BELTS APRONS 
WATER HOSE RAIN CLOTHING 
FINCER COTS FOOTWEAR 
TUBING SUCTION HOSE 
_ FRUIT CRADER BELTS 
GET OUR PRICE SHEET TODAY 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 





\_ 529 East Broadway Louisville 2, Ky. 
SS = . 





CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319‘ Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 
the nursery industry of America. 

mmercial collections. 

Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. , 
Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 
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Reasonably prompt delivery 





Introducing 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF —the New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. 
Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
In 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Sheets to your order. 


EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 


Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 
312-330 North Carpenter Street 


A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Write for samples and prices 


Chicago 7, Ill. 





ville, Ala.; Harley J. Deems, Sher- 
man Nursery Co., Charles City, Ia.; 
Hort Bowden, Maxwell-Bowden, Inc., 
Geneva, N. Y.; David Lake, Shenan- 
doah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.; 
Harold S. Crawford, Willis Nursery 
Co., Ottawa, Kan.; Harold S. Welch, 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia., and Charles S. Burr, C. R. Burr 
& Co., Manchester, Conn. 

L. C. Bacon, proprietor of the 
Perennial Gardens, has moved his 
office from Brownville, Neb., to Au- 
burn, Neb. 

The Inter-State Nurseries, Ham- 
burg, Ia., have built a third propagat- 
ing greenhouse, for phlox, chrysan- 
themums and asters. 

The Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shen- 
andoah, Ia., are building eight new 
pronagating greenhouses, 20x80 feet, 
and a large brick boilerhouse and 
service building. 





DALLAS NURSERYMEN MEET. 


The Dallas Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation met December 5 at the green- 
house of President E. E. Leverett, of 
the E. E. Leverett Floral & Nursery 
Co., Dallas, Tex. The general discus- 
sion turned again to the matter of a 
uniform sign indicating that local 
firms do not guarantee stock. For the 
first time a friendly difference of opin- 
ion concerning the importance of this 
step was brought up. 

Joe Tomlin, of the Texas Nursery 
Co., said that since this discussion 
had come up locally he had taken 
pains to look over his records and 
had found costs on account of guar- 
antees less than one per cent—so 
negligible as to be unimportant. Mr. 
Tomlin favored a policy of permit- 
ting the circumstances of each claim 
to determine the stand to be taken 
in each particular case. 

John Sarver, of the Sarver Nursery 
Co., spoke in support of a uniform 
_ policy, but thought the matter of a 
sign should have been acted upon 
when complaints were more numer- 





CLOVERSET 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 


POTS ARE AVAILABLE 


Patent No. 2073695 
No change in price. 


Now made in four sizes, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 8-in. and 
9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $22.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more 
profit for the Florist and Nurseryman. Order early, for freight shipments are slow. 

Cloverset Lightweight Pots have been discontinued for the duration. 
Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


WHICH WIL ) 
BRING THE * 

MOST PROFIT =, 

. = 

WHICH WILL 

BE EASIEST 

TO SELL... 

THIS of THIS 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 











PITTS ELECTRO 
SERVICE 


for Seed and Nursery 
Catalogs. Black and 
white—four color. 
Write for catalog. 


THE PITTS STUDIOS 
411 Genessee St. 








Rochester, N. Y. 





ous or should await a time when stock 
is not so scarce as it is now. 

Grady Brown, of the Dallas Nurs- 
eries, took issue with Mr. Tomlin’s 
position on the relative unimportance 
of the subject. He said that reputable 
nurserymen should have long ago 
acted favorably on the adoption of a 
uniform sign and policy and that such 
action now would gain favorable 
opinion, because the buying public is 
distinctly sympathetic. He added 
that, since members are reputable 
nurserymen, their plants do not need 
guaranteeing. 

Mr. Brown also passed on two sales 
suggestions he had found profitable. 
One was that, since children will 
climb trees, why should nurserymen 
not write to the parents of new 
babies and tell them the many advan- 
tages of planting the child’s own tree 
the month of his birthday? The other 
idea concerned the readiness with 
which certain buyers responded to 
the suggestion of planting a gardenia 
garden as a Christmas gift to their 
wives, 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
US 


METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





Mr. Tomlin’s invitation to hold the 
next meeting, which will be Febru- 
ary 6, at the office of the Texas Nurs- 
ery Co. was readily accepted by the 
association. 


Previous to adjournment much fa- 
vorable comment was made concern- 
ing the American Association of 
Nurserymen’s extremely attractive 
booklet on living memorials, publi- 
cizing this method of honoring the 
nation’s heroes. No organized action 
was taken. 





ROY E. WEST is starting a nurs 
ery on about two acres under the 
name Westgardens, 1516 West 
Mountain avenue, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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NEW YORK CONSIDERS 
GROUP INSURANCE. 


Representatives from an insurance 
company were present at the June 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association to discuss group insur- 
ance that might interest the nursery 
industry. The purpose behind this 
plan is, in line with the desire of the 
directors, to place the nursery indus- 
try on a higher level and to make it 
more attractive to a good class of 
employees. 

Considerable interest was shown 
in the insurance plan. President 
Howard Taylor, East View, report- 
ing at the August board meeting, 
said that a circular letter had been 
sent to the membership about the 
interest in group insurance. Twenty- 
eight replies were received, sixteen 
of which were favorable. These 
favorable replies were from firms 
representing 173 employees, a num- 
ber sufficient to start the program. 
The average age in the return was 
40 years, which is considered reason- 
ably favorable. At the time, no rate 
had been quoted, but it was esti- 
mated at $1.10 per thousand dollars 
of insurance per month. Three in- 
surance companies are interested in 
the plan, and a committee of D. C. 
Brown, Rochester, chairman; John 
Kelly, Dansville, and Jac Bulk, Baby- 
lon, L. L, has been appointed to 
explore the situation further and re 
port to the association. 





WILKINSON BUYS FIRM. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Wilkinson have 
purchased Barney's Florist, Pierre, 
S. D., from Boyd Barney and will op- 
erate under the name Paul’s Green- 
house & Nursery. Mr. Wilkinson was 
manager of the nursery department 
of the Henry Field Seed & Nursery 
Co., Shenandoah, Ia., for nearly eight 
years. 

In starting out in business for him- 
self, Mr. Wilkinson is fulfilling an 
ambition he has had for some time. 
He plans to enlarge the business to 
include a nursery, as well as the green- 
house and flower shop, which were 
operated by the Barneys for many 
years. A landscape service will also 
be a part of the enterprise. 

Mr. Wilkinson intends to remodel 
the Barney home, which was included 
in the transaction, and provide a new, 
modern shop there, in addition to 
living quarters. Mrs. Wilkinson will 
be in charge of the shop. Mr. Barney 
will remain as an employee of the 
Wilkinsons for a time in order to 
assist them in restocking the green- 
houses. 





Save 
Time 





Milwaukee 6 





Save 
Twine 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 


FELINS 


Save 
Labor 





Wisconsin 





CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 


GONE TO WAR 


WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 


WE W/LL CONTINUE TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CARPENTER’S 


NURSERY TWINES 
GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430 WN WELLS ST., 


CHICAGO 54 


HLt 





HORMODIN 
Roots Cuttings Faster — Better 
No. 1 for most soft-wooded subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 50c; 1-lb., $3.00. 


No. 2 for most evergreens and more dif- 
ficult subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 75c; 1-lb., $4.50. 

No. 3 for the most difficult items— 

% -oz. jar., $1.00; %-Ib., $4.50. 


Combination package containing gen- 
erous samples of each strength with full 
directions, postpaid 75c. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 





P. O. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 





Mention The American Nurseryman when you write 


TOOLS & ALL SUPPLIES for 
Nurserymen and Tree Surgeons 
AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 











*1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 








RAFFIA 


We can now supply 


MADAGASCAR 
as well as CONGO RAFFIA 
in various grades. 


Send for latest prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 








Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding yo Ly - Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and La eclpenent. 


96 page catalog aos -write, 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Picua, Ohle 








BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog . 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
Durserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 





Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Sat. FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Wilmette, Ill. 








IN COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 
JAMES D. LITTLE, navy aviation 


metalsmith third class, son of Mrs. 
Gabriel Deratany, Gabriel Deratany 
Nursery, Detroit, Mich., has been re- 
ported missing in action somewhere 
in the Pacific. His brother, Thomas, 
also in the navy, is somewhere in the 
Atlantic. 


ROBERT S. JOHNSTON, of the 
Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc., Easton, 
Md., is now stationed with the navy 
at Gulfport, Miss. 


IN the armed services from the 
Grier Nursery, Forest Hill, Md., is 
Miss Jane Grier, in training with the 
Waves at New York City, and Lt. 
George Grier, of the army engineers, 
Fort Jackson, $§. C. John Grier, who 
is associated with his father in the 
nursery, was one of two Maryland 
boys last summer awarded the Dan- 
forth scholarship for leadership train- 
ing because of his work in the 4-H 
Club organization. He attended the 
training camp near Shelby, Mich. 


THREE sons of John B. Gaither, 
Liberty Heights Nursery, Randalls- 
town, Md., enlisted in the Marine 
corps in September, 1942, and are 
now in the south Pacific. John, Jr., 
and Henry are veterans of Guadal- 
canal and Pasquith is a veteran of 
Saipan. 


JOHN DONOEFRIO, son of Patsy 
Donofrio, Carroll Gardens, Westmin- 
ster, Md., with the navy, is now in 
the south Pacific. 


C. H. LADEWIG, formerly with 
the Harry Deverman Nursery, Clif- 
ton, N. J., has recently been dis- 
charged from the army after two 
years’ service and is starting a nurs- 


ery of his own at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEWS recently reached Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel B. Stoner, of Westmin- 
ster Nurseries, Westminster, Md., 
that Mrs. Stoner’s brother was killed 
in action in India. 

MIKE PAAL, of the Rutland 
Beard firm, Catonsville, Md., and son- 
in-law of Mr. Beard, is a combat en- 
gineer with the invasion forces in 


Holland. 


J. C. BUNCH, of J. C. Bunch & 
Son, Terre Haute, Ind., has just add- 
ed seven acres of land to the nursery. 
His son was recently commissioned a 
flight officer as a glider pilot and is 
now at an embarkation center in 
North Carolina. Two sons-in-law are 
in service, one with the Third army, 
Ninety-fifth infantry, now fighting in 
the Saar valley, and the other with 
the navy Seabees somewhere in the 
south Pacific. 
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EVERYWHERE 


our 


SUBSTITUTE . 


for 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Are Giving Complete 


SATISFACTION 








Why Not Try Them? 





Write for Samples 
and Prices 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
EVERGREEN 8-1207-8-9 


GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 








SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000: 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 








BURLAP 
NURSERY SQUARES 


Made from lightweight, 
vacuum-cleaned material. 


Only sizes available 


24x24 


36x36 ins. 
Only accepting orders for 
June Delivery, 1945. 


Prices ape to change without notice. 
F.O.B. Wooster, Ohio. 


RAY C. SPROSTY BAG CO. 
323 East Liberty Street, Wooster, Ohio 
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HYBONX Foon 
FOOD 
Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
Sand, Cinders or Water 


“ee by florists, Tarmers and gardeners for: 
ote Geneve vee ection, lous and trees 
DRESSING absoth it quickly 
Seee GERMINATION a eanenend damping -off. 
CUTTINGS succulent until transplanted 
SRANSPLANTING helps reduce shock and wilting. 
This clean. odorless powder produces stronger root sys- 
tem with more feeding branches; greater substance in 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit Does pot burn 
rots or foliage when used in solution form as directed 
Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens 
and house plants. Nat onally advertised 
1-oz. pkg. retails 10c—packed 72 to case. 
3-0z. can retails 25ce—packed 36 to case. 
1-Ib. can ra $1.00—packed 12 to case. 
Also in 10, 25, 50 and 100-ib. drums. 
Write jobber or us for dealer and grower prices 
Buy from your jobber or send {0c for {-oz. sample 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 for | ib. (makes 100 gal- 
fons). Dollar credited on first order for | case for 
resale or drum for your own use. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL Se. Inc. 


315 West 39th Str 
New York 18, N. Y 








RELIANCE AZALEA AND CAMELLIA 
SPECIAL PLANTFOOD 


Specifically Designed for 
Azaleas Camellias 


Rhododendrons Kalmia 
Tea Olives Hollies 
Magnolias and 
GARDENIAS 
Used and Recommended by Leading Nurseries 


Manufactured by 
The Reliance Fertilizer Company 


Savannah Georgia 








@ NURSERYMEN KNOW that it’s what goes on 
below the surface that counts. Healthy roots make 
healthy plants. Cut down transplanting losses by 
soaking soil around the roots with TRANSPLAN- 
TONE solution or soak bare-root plants overnight 
in a barrel of the solution before replanting. 

TRANSPLANTONE, the plant hormone, reduces 
wilting and starts active growth sooner after the 
shock of transplanting. 

Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, decid- 
uous trees and shrubs with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution and get a strong, healthy growth right 
through the season. The treatment will not interfere 
with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 


A 3-oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $1.00 
A 1-lb. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $4.00 


One pound makes 160 gallons of transplanting 
solution for treatment of trees and shrubs or 1600 
gallons of solution for seedlings and soft-tissued 
plants. 

Write today for our special proposition to nurserymen. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division AMBLER, PENNA. 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 


TRANSPLANTONE 











WE ARE NOW Offering 


a Limited Number of our 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


It will help to solve your 


labor problem. 


Price, complete with Balloon Tires, 


$35.00 £.0.8. Kansas city 














WE ARE BEHIND IN SHIPPING, but we are only waiting for 
c shipment of “tires and tubes” to complete the orders we are 
holding. Your continued patience is requested. THANK YOU 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kan. 

















J ~ “COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
SANI-SOIL “GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
. 28 LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS 
The perfect mulch and soil conditionet RAFFIA for budding. et: 
“SAMSON” MATS 


BAMBOO CANES ous RAFFIA —_ BULBS Write for prices; state requirements 


McHUTCHISON & CO. NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 122 Chambers St. New Vork 7, N. ¥ 
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THE CONVENTION SEASON 
[5 HERE AGAIN 


Several of our representatives will be in attendance at various 
conventions during January as listed below, and they will gladly 
supply quotations on any of our specialties as follows: 

LINING-OUT EVERGREENS 
EVERGREENS FOR LANDSCAPE USE 
FLOWERING APPLES FOR LINING OUT 








Western Association of Nurserymen 
Muehlebach Hotel 
Kansas City, Mo. 
January 3 to 5 


Oklahoma Nurserymen’s Association 
Huckins Hotel 
Oklahoma City; Okla 
January 5 


Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association 
LaSalle Hotel 
Chicago, IIl. 
January 9 to 1] 


Iowa Nurserymen’s Association 
Des Moines, Ia. 
January 12 and 13 
Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio 
January 18 and 19 
Michigan Association of Nurserymen 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
January 25 and 26 


Price lists and catalogs will be promptly sent upon request. We 
will look forward to meeting you at one of the meetings mentioned 


above. 


D. Hitt Nursery COMPANY 


Euergreen Specialists fs Largest Growers In America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 





























